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Does Uncle Seen hold key 


torearmament speed-up? 


What business men want 





from Washington 


See: How Uncle Sam Can Help 





Most big companies be- 





gan on shoestring. How 
they grew; why a modest 


start brings stability 


See: Starting on a Shoestring 








Motives 
Men work for pay. Yet 


a word of praise often 


means more than a raise. 


AE ARE LEA LLL LONE ALG LDL DE ELE ERLE OLS ALORA 


Which means more? 
See: What Workers Want 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





You can enjoy those moments 
at the wheel of your car with no 
thought of what made your car 
possible. And you can enioy re- 
freshing moments with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola without knowing how 
the pause shat refreshes with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola came to be part 
of American life. But the fact 
that you can do both are typical 
American stories. 

Everybody knows that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is never far from 
where you are. But it took years 





Cd | 


Delicious and 


Refreshi ng 


Drink 





for Coca-Cola to get there. First 
it had a good start,—with a prod- 
uct that was good. It brought a 
new and delicious taste to the 
America of fifty-four years ago. 
Soon more and more people 
made it a practice to pause at 
soda fountains to enjoy the life, 
sparkle and taste of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Right there was created the 
pause that refreshes. And right 
there Coca-Cola began to go 
somewhere. Soda fountains be- 





came America’s meeting place. 
Bottling plants grew up every- 
where to serve city and village 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Trucks, 
cartons, coolers, new fountain 
dispensers did their job of plac- 
ing Coca-Cola within easy reach 
of your thirst,— around the cor- 
ner from anywhere. 

Thus Coca-Cola grew into 
American life . . . placed there by 
your acceptance of pure, whole- 
some, delicious refreshment. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows ...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 








TURN IN YOUR 
CAR ON A BIG 








THE WORLD IS YOURS...when you own a car 
that you know is 100% “‘right”’ and ready for 
anything. This summer, you’li have more fun 
if you trade for a Plymouth before you travel. 


ENJOY A GRAND SUMMER VACATION...with 
a grand car. Stop in and see your nearby 
Plymouth dealer today. You’ll find that he 
can give you a better deal all around. 


Forget about brakes, tires, and upkeep...step into a glori- 
ous new Plymouth and really enjoy yourself this summer! 


HEREVER YOU GO THIS SUMMER 
W ... swimming, golfing, picnick- 
ing, or just roaming... you'll have 
more fun driving a new Plymouth! 
Head for the highway and feel the 
eagerness of Plymouth’s great Super- 
finished engine...Enjoy the delightful 
smoothness of Floating Power engine 
mountings. 
Know the pride of owning a car so 
luxurious...with the longest wheel- 


base of “All 3” low-priced cars—4 
inches longer than one, 5 inches long- 
er than the other. Amola Steel coil 
springs are standard on all models. 


Discover, too, the velvety power 
of double-action hydraulic brakes... 
the remarkable thriftiness of the car, 
on gas, oil, and upkeep. Trade now 
and enjoy yourself! PLymoutu D1- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
Major Bowes’ Hour, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 





GET A GOOD JULY TRADE-IN ON A 


ew PLYMOUTH 
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TRAILERS 


TONS more payload per year—several times the strength of ordinary Trailers—and 
much lower upkeep expense! That's the “extra earnings” story of the new Fruehauf 
Stainless Steel Trailer. That’s the reason truck operators are buying them in fleets. 





These new weight-saving Fruehauf 
Trailers are the result of a unique com- 
bination of stainless steel material, 
frame-integral construction, special 
body design and the patented “Shot- 
weld” process of fabrication. You haul 
more every trip, your Trailer is far 
stronger, and its non-corrosive surface 
never requires painting. You earn more 
from every standpoint. 


BULK HAULERS, TOO 
To bulk haulers, whose loads may be 
light, the new Fruehauf Stainless Steel 


Trailer also brings big savings. With 
this unit you get considerably more 
loading space without increasing the 
weight of your Trailer one single pound. 


LOW COST 


On any sound basis of comparison—per 
ton hauled, per mile traveled, per week, 
per year or over its entire long life—this 
new Fruehauf Trailer is the lowest-cost 
Trailer ever offered. Your nearest Frue- 
hauf Branch will gladly send an experi- 
enced Fruehauf transportation engineer 
with the bedrock figures. 


A COMPLETE LINE—The Fruehauf line of modern Trailers includes, in addition to Stainless 


Steel units, such types as the light-weight Aerovan open and closed 
warehousemen’s vans, pick-up and delivery units for ci 
milk, etc., live stock units, carryalls, dump-body types, pole 


vans, refrigerator units, 
operation, tanks for gasoline, 
ilers, Differential Dual Wheels. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers * Sales and Service In Principal Cities 
DETROIT 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Men, materials, munitions, 


| money, 
seem heading for a rise. 


The U. S. is in little danger of attack 
for several years. 


Prosperity would be our greatest pre- 
paredness bulwark. 


Armament building alone never built 
up any nation economically, industri- 


ally, wealthwise. 


Concentrate export efforts on Latin 
America. 


Good stocks will ultimately reassert 
their merit. 


Ships and shipbuilding are on a rising 
tide. Will continue. 


Idleness should shrink. 


More than ever before, the U. S. has 
become the hope of the world, of man- 
kind. 


Train attention on skill-training. 


Prophecy: The Old World won’t sub- 
jugate the New. 


Tyranny always ends. 


Dissolve price-boosting building com- 
bines—labor et al. 


Prediction: Hitler will never rule the 
whole world—or the New. 


Greater industrial activity looks as- 
sured. 


*Tisn’t sure that planned Pan-Ameri- 
canism won’t be panned. 


The Battle of Britain will be the most 
epochal, fate-laden of all. 


We must not listen to objections to 
listing aliens. 


Telephones have reached a new peak 
here. Encouraging! 


Short selling of stocks, commodities, 
materials may not prove longsighted. 
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LAST ISSUE we sounded the opening 
gun of an editorial program designed 
to help business. gear itself to national 
defense. This time we offer two more 
stories, both dealing with pressing re- 
armament problems. 


If we can be sure of anything these 
days, we can bank on national defense 
remaining the key to industrial activ- 
ity for some time to come. Accord- 
ingly, we continue to draw on all our 
resources to find the answers to the fun- 
damental questions confronting busi- 
ness and national defense. 


* 


At the same time,.we are giving aiten- 
tion to business-as-usual problems. 
Right now, for example, forward-look- 
ing managements are thinking a lot 
about the control of atmosphere. The 
value of air conditioning in manufac- 
turing is no longer debated. In retail- 
ing, moreover, air conditioning has 
proved its worth as a booster of sales. 
But what about air conditioning’s 
effect on employee health and efficien- 
cy in factory, office and shop? Lots of 
studies have been made on this subject 
—so many, in fact, that business men 
have been unable to draw definite con- 
clusions. In an early issue we will pre- 
sent a boiled-down picture of these 
studies, with conclusions that leave no 
room for doubt. 


* 


A subject of interest the year round is 
conferences. When and why should 
you say, “Let’s hold a conference”? 
An executive who has held some 10,- 
000 conferences, who has trained hun- 
dreds of other executives in the art of 
holding them, will soon pass along 
some thought-provoking ideas on the 
subject. 


* 


Two more stories scheduled for early 
publication should be especially help- 
ful in these trying times. One discusses 
the fine points of handling the boss; 
the other tells how you can sleep with- 
out counting sheep. —THE EpiTors. 
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machinery operation in new Wright 
motor factory. (Acme) 


That’s how most big companies got 
their start—on a shoestring. (Leo Mintz) 





He values a letter of praise as much 
as a raise in pay. (Ewing Galloway) 
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Advertisement 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





gi wi 
You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all cane and nee 
, New York. Sherry Netherland service an 
ees —— oe food is known from. coast to coast by exec- 
Suites from $15. Special _utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
terms for longer stays. Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET-"“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 
EUGENE VOIT, Mgr. 
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Readers Say: 
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PRAISE AND CRITICISM 


I must commend you for the thought in- 
herent in your Contest, “Why I Favor Private 
Enterprise”—that America and her way of 
life are worth preserving. 

I thoroughly enjoy and profit from reading 
your remarkably versatile and informative 
publication. Most of its contents are praise- 
worthy. 

However, I deplore your repeated attacks 
upon Mr. Roosevelt. I believe that, how- 
ever much we may disagree with the man’s 
principles, or however much we may dis- 
like the man himself, nevertheless he is the 
duly elected head of the nation, and as such 
deserves the respect to which the greatest 
office in the world entitles him. 

Remember, it’s not the American way to 
be unsporting towards our adversaries.— 
SamueL W. Watiacu, New York, N. Y. 


-” 


“JoB-PROVIDERS” 

Mr. Kemper’s article [“Why I’m in Poli- 
tics,” June 15, p. 15] is worthy of more 
than passing notice. 

The business man by taking part in his 
local government would establish a feeling 
of confidence in the minds of his fellow 
citizens. This would be doubly true if em- 
phasis were laid upon the fact that he is a 
job-provider. 

If the term “job-provider” were used to 
designate the business man, it would go far 
to building up favorable sentiment toward 
him.—Rosert C. Barnett, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Wuose Fautt? 


I do not and cannot subscribe to your 
article “Whose Fault Is It?” under Fact 
and Comment of your June 1 issue. 

You, as well as all other thoughtful citi- 
zens, know that this Administration had to 
be always guardfui of giving any semblance 
of military preparedness. I know that even 
in our C.C.C. camps (and we had many of 
them in our vicinity) they were not allowed 
to take the boys to mess-hall in military 
formation without a howl going up from the 
public. 

You know also that it is only because of 
the situation abroad that a preparedness 
program could be promoted and accepted 
today by our American people; and you in 
your narrow brain cells can only attribute 
it to politics. I, as one of your readers, will 
not swallow such bunk.—A. S. Warner, 
Warner-Buick Co., Lewistown, Pa. 


GYROSCOPE 


At home in Sullivan, Ind., for the week- 
end, my brother, Hinkle C. Hays, my asso- 
ciate and partner in everything, had the 
enclosed article [“Americans Shouldn’t Give 
Way to Panickyness,” June 1, p. 34] stand- 
ing on his desk where everybody who sat 
down there could read it. Also, he had 
photostatic copies made for his two sons 
and my son. 

All this so you may know how they are 
thinking in our Valley of Democracy. And 
don’t forget that that country is more or 
less of a gyroscope for this Ship of State. 

It is a great piece and I agree with you 
absolutely—Witt H. Hays, Hays & Hays, 
attorneys-at-law, Sullivan, Ind. 
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Today mechanized wartare is a 
problem of science. You have got to 
fight fire with fire, science with 
science. This new brand of warfare, 
this mechanized warfare, predicated as 
it is around the internal combustion 
engine, is right down our alley.—FRED 
M. ZepeR, vice-chairman, Chrysler 
Corp. 


The first essential in our defense 
program is to create and install the 
equipment and to begin training work- 
ers in the required skills. The first 
steps can be taken as soon as initial 
large orders are placed, and that is 
the only way in which those first steps 
can be taken effectively —CoL. LEon- 
aRD P. AYRES, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 


Human progress has been largely a 
record of properly encouraged indi- 
vidual achievement. There is no real 
collective achievement, little collective 
wisdom, a vast collective hysteria. . . . 
We face the ugly proof in every totali- 
tarian state, whatever its label.—FReEpD 
L. LAWRENCE, ex-president, National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 


Although. the efforts of the motor 
transport industry have been concen- 
trated on the commerce of peace rath- 
er than wartime destruction, here is 
one fundamental industry which con- 
tributes infinitely to our military 
effectiveness. . . . The fact that we 
have such a tremendous mobilization 
of our resources at our disposal is per- 
haps the outstanding factor which 
would make a potential enemy hesitate 
to attack this country—Harvey C. 
FRUEHAUF, president, Fruehauf Trail- 
er Co. 


I propose that before we accept the 
inevitability of the war in Europe con- 
tinuing—and the inevitability of our 
eventually going into the war—we 
consider another course of action for 
America. . . . I propose that we 
consider the possibility of using 
America’s enormous economic and po- 
tential military strength to compel a 
discussion of peace.—JAMEs D. Moo- 
NEY, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. 












That’s what they call Joe since the Postage 
Meter came in. And Joe just grins . . . Being responsible 
for a stamp drawer—full of postage stamps—was no 
laughing matter to Joe. But now Joe passes the buck to 
the Meter, which can’t lose or loan postage! . . . The 
Meter never runs out of stamp denominations, so Joe 
does less running out to buy stamps. . .There’s no stamp- 
sticking, because the Meter prints stamps—any value 


of stamps, for any kind of mail . . . and also seals envel- 





opes at the same time—much faster than Joe ever did 
. .. The Meter even keeps its own records of postage on 
hand, postage used, pieces mailed; so the postage 
account is a cinch . . . The office mail gets out earlier. 
The office boy gets out earlier. And Metered Mail, 
already postmarked, gets out of the postoffice earlier 
... The Postage Meter saves postage, time and worry. 

Whether or not your office has a Vice-President in 
charge of Postage Stamps . . . you need a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter. There’s a model, for every business, 
large or small. Call our nearest office fora demonstration 


in your office, on your mail... soon! 


Branches in principal cities * Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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THE POSTAGE METER CO. 
1304 Pacific aoe 
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COMMANDER GATTI 
Returns from BELGIAN CONGO 
with Great Enthusiasm for 
INTERNATIONAL 












Commander and Mrs. Gatti 
—from the frontispiece of 
their book, ‘’Great Mother 






COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI, 
famed African explorer who two 
years ago set out for the equatorial 
jungle with his luxurious “Jungle 
Yacht” expedition, has returned 
to America with a world of praise 
for his five International Trucks. 


Commander Gatti writes In- 
ternational Harvester: “I do not 
know what importance you attrib- 
ute to my testimony, but I assure 
youl do not give it lightly. I could 
not exaggerate my great admira- 
tion for this so perfect perform- 
ance! The work of these trucks is 
what I had dreamed of so many 
years in Africa. 


“In my nine earlier expeditions 
I had tried so many trucks and 
suffered with so many. My first 
travels were by camel in 1919. I 


TRUCKS 


then used Italian trucks, then 
French, then English. My sixth 
safari was powered by well-known 
American trucks. Always there 
was chronic grief and trouble... 
But finally at Nairobi my eyes 
were opened when I first used an 
International, and it was a second- 
hand truck. What I then saw from 
day to day was truly a revelation. 

“That is why the ‘Jungle Yacht’ 
expedition had to be International- 
powered. I congratulate myself, 
and I congratulate your company 
on a magnificent product!” 

* ¢ @ 


Write for the profusely illustrated 
booklet covering Commander 
Gatti’s long career on the Dark 
Continent. Return the coupon or 
simply send a penny postcard. 





The beautiful living 
room and observation- 
dining car,with library, 
desk, and bar. Note 
indirect lighting, tele- 
phone, and two-way 
radio. There are also 
two perfectly appoint- 
ed bedrooms ond an 
all-electric kitchen. 


Forest,” published by 
harles Scribner’s Sons. 


, 
s 


@&. 
. 
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“The de luxe caravan at Niangara. Ai 
the trucks are standard 
| gold by International 





“These crude African 
dirt roads are flooded 
by the rainy seasons 
and amputated in long 
stretches by maddened 
streams; thrown up 
down crazy moun- 
tain chains in unbe- 
lievable hairpin turns 
and climbs.’’— Com- 
mander Gatti. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
194 North Michigan Ave. 


Please mail me, free, Commander Gatti’s own fascinat- 
ing story of his adventures. 
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Name one 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) Address ae 
194 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
3 City State 





NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘*wITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


The Best Man Wins 





THIS PUBLICATION is interested in political developments 
only insofar as they affect business, industry, investors, 
workers—the greatest good of the greatest number. It 
urged the nomination of Wendell L. Willkie as Republican 
Presidential candidate solely because it was convinced that 
he was better qualified than any other aspirant to give the 
United States a fruitful, businesslike Administration. 
Therefore, it is delighted over the result. 

These deep-rooted lessons are derivable from the Phila- 
delphia Convention: 

The people want restoration of prosperity. They are 
tired of business-baiting. 

Above everything else, they rate revival of adequate 
employment. 

They have awakened to the stern fact that politicians, 
who are nothing but spenders, cannot re- 
establish good times, plenty of work, stimu- 
lating business profits, a balanced national 
budget. 

They are tired of experimenta- 
tion with un-American theories, 
hatched by impractical amateurs 
obsessed by collectivist illusions. 

They instinctively revolt against 
multiplication of taxes needed to 
meet governmental extravagance. 
They have become conscious of 
the fact that insolvency must even- 
tually overtake chronic overspend- 
ing, whether by a nation, a busi- 
ness, a family, an individual. 

Extremely significant was the 
routing of bossism at the Repub- 
lican Convention. There was no 
cracking of the whip over dele- 
gates. They insisted on exercising 
unprecedented independence. 

Can this be interpreted as a sign 
that the American people have 
turned against every form of boss- 
ism? 


me 


wy 4 











Buraris Jenxins Jr., in New York Journal-American 


When High Finance and Big Business became over- 
bearing, they were brought to their knees. 

Bossism has been developed by New Dealers to a de- 
gree unparalleled in American history. The White House 
insisted that the other two branches of government, the 
Congress and the judiciary, bow to its will. 

Organized labor, certainly as represented by John L. 
Lewis’ CIO, similarly became intoxicated with determina- 
tion to impose bossism, emboldened by the fact that the 
CIO contributed more hundreds of thousands of dollars 
than any other group to re-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
We have seen how public sentiment has revolted against 
CIO highhandedness, lawlessness. 

After years of detouring, the American people apparent- 
ly have decided that the time has come to return to the 
main highway of sound, historical Americanism, to resto- 
ration of government by law rather than by Executive 
decree or bureaucratic whim. 

Also, that “Brain Trusters” and other neophytes, after 
more than seven years, have lamentably failed to get the 
country solidly on its economic 
feet, industrially, financially, agri- 
culturally and employmentwise. 

All this suggests that the com- 
ing campaign will be decidedly 
two sided. 

Too, that whichever party wins, 
the people will insist upon the 
curbing of -totalitarianism, resur- 
rection of governmental-industrial 
co-operation to insure the strength- 
ening of America’s world leader- 
ship. 

Yes, the people’s choice of 
Wendell Willkie embodies deep, 
many-sided significance, reassur- 
ance, encouragement. 





Love of self doesn’t inspire 
love from others. 
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Ford’s Stand Understandable 

Is it fair to criticize Henry Ford for his stand on pro- 
ducing instruments of war? Mr. Ford has preeminently 
been a man of peace. Recall his Utopian dispatching of a 
“Peace Ship” early in the World War to “get the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas.” Incidentally, here is a 
piquant anecdote. A distinguished foreign visitor, after 
chatting with the world’s most famous motor manufacturer, 
apologetically asked him this question: “Mr. Ford, just 
why did you send over your famous Peace Ship?” Smil- 
ingly came the reply: “Every man is entitled to make a 
fool of himself at least once in a lifetime.” 

Mr. Ford emphatically declared, when he entered into 
negotiations with the U. S. Government for the manu- 
facture of airplane engines, that it must be clearly under- 
stood he would manufacture only equipment “for the de- 
fense of this country.” When he was asked to turn out 
Rolls-Royce engines for Britain to be used in European 
warfare, he refused. He is entirely willing that his Cana- 
dian and British subsidiaries should turn out anything and 
everything governmentally demanded of them. But since 
the United States is not at war, he does not relish pro- 
ducing enginery to destroy life elsewhere. 

I, for one, cannot condemn Henry Ford for this stand. 
It is in entire harmony with his whole life, his whole 
philosophy. It proclaims that he has motives higher than 
money-making. 





Radiate radiance. 





Cheerful Co-operation Abounds 


I have been visiting the manufacturing headquarters of 
International Business Machines, at Endicott, New York. 
Nowhere have I ever seen a more healthy-looking, cheer- 
ful group of workers. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
company’s first convention was being observed; then the 
attendance was 300, including all plant workers, whereas 
the payroll now totals fully 11,000. 

No business enterprise in America provides more gen- 
erously, more comprehensively, for the health and happi- 
ness of its work folks. There is, for instance, an 880-acre 
country club, run entirely by employees, embracing every 
imaginable form of sport and recreation, including 27 
holes of golf, a Rod and Gun Club with its own clubhouse, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, soft and baseball facilities, 
archery, rifle and pistol ranges, and a whole string of 
etceteras. 

Two incidents: At the noon-hour President Thomas J. 
Watson, mainspring of this whole enterprise, appeared on 
the street and was immediately surrounded by a group of 
wage earners and others. All wanted to shake his hand, 
to talk with him. Most democratically, he hobnobbed with 
them, answered questions, manifestly was having a good 
time. 

Late in the day, when we entered his automobile, two 
nippers selling newspapers, rushed up, knocked at the win- 
dow, and asked, “Where’s Watson?” Tom Watson lowered 
the window, identified himself, shook hands with them. 
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“What do you want to be when you grow up, boys?” he 
asked. 

Piped up one, “I want to be a big business man; I’m 
coming to you for a job.” 

Replied this humane business giant: “Fine. Do.” 

His eyes beaming, one of the newsboys shot out his 
hand. “Shake!” he exclaimed. Mr. Watson did. 

They call this whole industrial area, where both I.B.M. 
and Endicott-Johnson are centered, “The Valley of Fair 
Play.” It is. It is a territory where management and men 
are on the most co-operative, friendly terms, where labor 
disputes are unknown, where understanding abounds, 
where everything conceivable has been established for the 
wellbeing of workers. 

Other corporation heads would do well to find out how 
the problem of labor relations has been solved here. 





Depend on your own efforts, not on chance. 





Will Hitler Outdo Napoleon? , 


I cannot believe that Hitler will outdo Napoleon. Any- 
one who believes in the eternal verities, who believes that 
right is greater than might, that mercy transcends merci- 
lessness, cannot but have faith that Hitlerism will meet its 
Waterloo. A world dominated by the tyrannical rule of 
Atheistic Naziism would invite the destruction visited upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

No. Suppression of freedom cannot engulf the world, 
mankind. Life would not be worth living under despotic, 
un-Godly Hitlerism. It just cannot be. 





The man who does his best rarely 
gets the worst of it. 





Jealousy Retards 


The cancer of jealousy afflicts many business concerns, 
little and big. Top-flight executives despise it. Many a 
brainy employee who has climbed part way up the ladder 
spoils his chances for further promotion by succumbing 
to jealousness. 

Jealousy poisons. It kills magnanimity. The jealous per- 
son occupying a moderately or highly responsible position 
cannot exercise 100% teamwork, cannot place the good of 
the whole organization above his own selfishness, cannot 
wholeheartedly inspire others. 

Wise employers easily spot jealous individuals. The latter 
rarely are picked for promotion. A large-hearted, broad- 
gauged, essentially co-operative member of the organiza- 
tion naturally is preferred for wider responsibilities, great- 
er authority. 

Consciousness of inferiority breeds jealousy. A thor- 
oughly capable employee hardly ever harbors jealousness. 
Almost always the supremely able are eager to help others. 
Thus they win goodwill. 

And many a man has been chosen as chief executive 


because he has won the warm loyalty of all his co-workers. 





Callousness towards others is poor policy. 
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In the Business Spotlight 





The Forses “Humanizer of Business” Gold Medal. 
Scroll for 1939 were presented on July 4th to George M. Verity 
(right), head of American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., by 
B. C. Forbes (left) in the presence of 15,000 enthusiastic citizens, 
admirers of this large-hearted, broad-visioned industrialist. 


What Happened 


Industrial activity, geared to na- 
tional defense, moves rapidly forward. 
Plant expansion gets under way on 
several fronts, with the utilities lead- 
ing the way. Industrial stocks, how- 
ever, grow laggard (p. 30), but busi- 
ness in general reflects only a slight 
summer slump. 


What’s Ahead 


With both Democrats and Republi- 
cans sold on adequate defense, ob- 
servers see no industrial letdown re- 
sulting from ‘elections. Yet machine 
tool bottlenecks threaten speed in some 
quarters. Proposed legislation - would 
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Illuminated 


give government rigid control over 
both capital and labor. Willkie’s nom- 
ination, on the other hand, reflects a 
change in political thinking. 


Overtime 


To speed up apprentice training 
programs, the Wages and Hours Divi- 
sion is expected to relax its interpreta- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
At present, workers who attend meet- 
ings or lectures after working hours 
must be paid overtime. This inter- 
pretation can be relaxed by holding 
(1) that trainees are Government em- 
ployees, or (2) that attendance at lec- 
tures, etc., is not productive work and, 
accordingly, need not be paid for. 





Though busy with war orders, airplane manufacturers: are making 
a new bid for civilian business. In New York, for example, Luscombe 
has opened this off-the-sidewalk salesroom—something seldom seen 
since boom days. Will National Defense, calling for the training of 
thousands of pilots, help to popularize flying? (Cushing) 


Railroads Ready 


The railroads, confident they can 
handle any emergency demands of the 
National Defense Program, report that 
present-day freight service is two- 
thirds faster than in 1917; on a whole, 
twice as efficient. Already plans to 
eliminate 1917’s biggest transportation 
headache—terminal congestion—have 
been worked out by the railroads in 
co-operation with the War Department. 


Scramble Ahead 


A wild scramble by European coun- 
tries to recapture international trade 
at the conclusion of the war is seen by 
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George A. Mohlman, vice-president of 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

These countries, says he, will have 
the advantage of cheap labor and the 
latest machines, which this country has 
been shipping to them. For this reason, 
he can see but one satisfactory solu- 
tion: Meeting the competition and 
beating it. 

He believes this can be done by 
greater efforts in the country’s research 
laboratories and in the engineering 
departments, by building new, more 
efficient equipment as soon as possible. 


FORBES 


“We have been selling our best ma- 
chines to Europe for the past five 
years,” he says, “and we must prepare 
now against their output.” 

In the event of a sweeping German 
victory, however, the solution might 
not be so simple. Germany has seldom 
lagged far behind the U. S. in inven- 
tiveness, or in the training of skilled 
workers. And with raw materials in 
plenteous quantities, which would be 


hers in the event of a total victory, 


Germany would be in a position to 
show this country a new kind of world- 
trade competition. 


Business Milestones 


Silver Lining 


As war clouds gather over the Dutch 
East Indies, major source of U. S. tin, 
J. P. Gill, president of American So- 
ciety of Metals, sees a silver lining for 
every tin can in the country. Says he: 
“The additional cost of plating con- 
tainers with silver instead of tin might 
add a few cents to the price of a can 
of beans. But what of that? We can 
get along without tin, but not without 
cans.” 


Off the Fence 


Glass interests have long watched 
the plastics industry grow, regarding 
it one moment as a potential competi- 
tor, the next as a field for expansion. 
Now Libbey-Owens-Ford comes down 
off the fence. It has purchased control 
of a plastic producer, big Plaskon Co., 
Inc., and announces noteworthy devel- 
opments in plastic windshields, lamps, 
reflectors. 


“Funny” Hobby 


Last month Joe E. Ward, 47-year- 
old consulting engineer of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., disclosed plans for a vaca- 
tion that is novel, to say the least. 
With the courage to do what his heart 
desires, Ward will soon don funny 
togs, smear his face with grease paint 
and, for two weeks, go on the road as 
a clown with Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Shows. Twice before 
he has put aside slide rule, drawings 
and specifications to spend a vacation 
clowning (see photo). He says the cir- 
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cus gives him a fresh perspective on 
life, on people, on the job. 


Welded For Profit 


Rivetless ships, in the tanker class, 
are not new. But the other day, Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp! launched the first 
all-welded cargo ship of sea-going size. 





. novel, to say the least 





Acme 
. when all is clear, a playhouse 





A 492-foot, 8,900-ton vessel, it showed 
a good profit for the builder, as the 
welding required one quarter the labor 
of riveting, saved an estimated 16% 
in steel. 


Flags Scarce 


For the first time in half a century, 
the country faces a shortage of Ameri- 
can flags. Months ago flag manufac- 
turers anticipated the shortage in view 
of growing patriotic fervor, but claim 
they were unable to avert it because 
of the difficulty in training workers. 
“Flag making,” say they, “requires 
highly skilled stitchers.” Some Ameri- 
can flags are now being imported from 
Japan. Because they must carry “Made 
in Japan” labels, however, most stores 


refuse to carry them. 
7 


Family Affair 


In a recent report to workers, Stude- 
baker declares itself proud of having 
never known a major labor dispute. 
And tracing the development of the 
company from 1852, when it was 
founded on a shoestring (p. 20), the 
report stresses two points of policy 
that may contribute to the record: 
(1) The company favors holding on 
to its older, skilled hands—58% of all 
employees are over 40; (2) the com- 
pany fosters a tradition of workers 
bringing in their sons and daughters. 


Jumping the Gun 


What is believed to be the first 
bombproof shelter manufactured in 
the U. S., designed for sale to Ameri- 
cans, is now being displayed by a 
builder in Quincy, Mass. Like popular 
English models (see photo), the shel- 
ter is of quarter-inch reinforced steel, 
will not withstand a direct hit, but will 
offer protection from flying debris. 
Mass production, soon to be under 
way, will keep the price down to 
around $100. 


Curb Service 


Few weeks back, an auto equipped 
with bookkeeping machines, and staffed 
by bonded accountants, began to buzz 
along the highways of the West Coast 
(Forpes, Apr. 15, p. 24). It was a 
new note in accounting service, and 
apparently one in tune with the time. 
For the Cunocar Co., operator of the 
auto, has found so much business 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Industry has mninwered the call'to arms. It is ready to do a job. But is closer co-operation 
from Washington the key to industrial speed-up? One business leader tells— 


+ 


FIRST ALARMS have been sounded for 
national defense. Able defense advisors 
have been appointed. Billions have 
been appropriated for tanks and air- 
planes, guns and munitions, and count- 
less kinds of equipment. Industry is 
ready to strip for action. 

But it is a long march from appro- 
priation to armament. Money alone 
will not be enough. To meet the crisis 
of the hour, industry must operate at 
maximum speed and efficiency. It can- 
not hope to do so, though, if ham- 
pered by lack of careful, long-range 
planning, delay in standardizing mili- 
tary equipment and restrictive legisla- 
tion. Here is the real nub of the prob- 
lem. Every barrier must be recognized 
at once, every obstacle removed by 
cool and practical thinking by govern- 
ment, business, labor and the public at 
large. 

Obviously, production for defense 
depends, first, upon a specific plan of 
aims and needs. 

Congress must decide what area we 
are to protect in order to defend our- 
selves. Will that area include merely 
the continental United States? Or will 
it extend from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
embracing all the 21 nations of the 
western hemisphere? What about Ber- 
muda, the Philippines, the West Indies? 

Once the area necessary for defense 
of our national interests is agreed up- 
on, military experts must tell us what 


H. W. PRENTIS JR. 


‘we need to defend it. The manpower 


. the number and location of -land, 
sea, and air bases . . . the quantities 
and types of ships, planes, cannon, 
clothing and other materials necessary 
for the adequate equipment of our 
fighting forces. 

But after all that, we shall still have 
only a blueprint. Actual production of 
material—the translation of money in- 
to tangible goods—will involve other 
problems of equal urgency. Three of 
these in particular, demand thorough 
governmental co-operation and should 
be dealt with at once. They are: (1) 
Procurement, (2) Labor, (3) ‘Financ- 
ing. 

The history of the world at war 
shows us that the bottleneck of supply 
is always procurement. Under this head 
come specification, purchase, priori. 
ties, inspection and delivery. There is 
only one effective answer—and that is 





H. W. Prentis Jr. is president of Armstrong 
Cork Co., and president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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to put every phase of procurement in 
the hands of experienced civilians who 
know the essentials of mass produc- 
tion. If this is not done, manufactur- 
ing processes will be constantly stalled 
and costs will rise sky-high. 

Specifications must be standardized 
as quickly as possible. 

Designs must be simplified to the 
nth degree. 

Raw materials must be made avail- 
able in vast quantities and with utmost 
speed. 

Orders must be placed promptly, so 
that factories can tool up and get into 
mass production with a minimum of 
delay. 

American industry is the greatest 
mass-production machine on earth. 
Still, nobody can expect a miracle to 
happen. It takes months to perfect de- 
signs, months to make the required 
tools, more months to turn out finished 
products in volume. 

Furthermore, our needs are prodigi- 
ous. To defend hundreds of thousands 
of square miles, we must have not only 
tanks and ships and planes and guns 
but also the myriad pieces of secon- 
dary equipment which in modern war- 
fare stagger the imagination with their 
variety and quantity. 

Engineers say that reasonably ade- 
quate preparation cannot be achieved 
in less than eighteen months to two 
years. If this period is not to be tragi- 
cally prolonged, if the full power of 
industry is to come into play, it is vital 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lawrence D. Thornton 


WHAT 
WORKERS 
WANT 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


Is the pay check the ultimate 
factor conditioning employee 
satisfaction—or does the hu- 
man element play a more im- 
portant part? Case study re- 
veals the answer 
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IT 1s ONE of the great myths in busi- 
ness that if you pay a subordinate 
enough money, he'll be a satisfied and 
cheerful worker. 

Of course, everyone wants to make 
enough to meet his living necessities. 
But there is much more to it than that. 
The spirit has to be fed as well as the 
stomach, and that’s what is often over- 
looked. 

No employee is going to tell you this 
in so many words, but sometimes a 
clue is dropped which gives it all away. 
Only a few days ago a young man 
ended a discussion of plans for the im- 
provement of his company’s product, 
with these words: 

“The boss gave me a word of praise 
the other day—the first in three years. 
He’s been very generous with advances, 
but the praise counted for more than I 
thought possible; and if I were work- 
ing solely to please him I’d be right 
satisfied. The trouble is I have to 
please myself.” 

An exceptional man, you say. Per- 
haps. But in voicing the need to do a 
job that satisfies himself apart from the 
approval of superiors or the remunera- 
tion, he speaks for countless workers 
whose uncultivated or thwarted urge 
to do the best they can represents a 
vast neglected business resource. 


LATENT—BUT IT’S THERE 


Speaking from long business ex- 
perience, you may say that the urge 
to do a good job is limited to a very 
few individuals. There, I think, you are 
mistaken. Many have that urge. It may 
be latent or so encrusted as to be un- 
recognizable, but it is there. 

Business has too many dissatisfied 
workers who might, with a little of the 
right kind of encouragement and rec- 
ognition, become cheerful assets. I give 
you a case. 

Last week a secretary quit in the 
Wall Street District. Having established 
the record of holding down the job 
longer than any of her predecessors for 
pure self-satisfaction, she’s now gam- 
bling the getting of another job in 
this day of scant employment; and her 
complaint was not money. She was 
sick of being unproductive. Satisfying 
her employer kept her busy making up 
for his inefficiencies. Thus she was 
denied the satisfaction of doing a con- 


' structive joh for the company, or ac- 


quiring further competence. 





Puitip H. Smira draws from wide experi- 
ence to write on the human and technical 
problems of business. 


Her departure occasioned some re- 
gret and the offer of a raise, but it 
was a minor incident in the life of the 
organization—hardly worth a passing 
thought. Yet when you multiply the 
case of this one employee by thousands 
it is of terrible importance to busi- 
ness. It is a waste of resources that 
business can ill afford. Business needs 
initiative, it needs employees who take 
pride in constructive work, it cries out 
for people who want to hit on all 
twelve. 

Of course, employees are not without 
fault. But executives have it within 
their power to improve the situation 
materially by unlocking the vast re- 
serves behind the human will to excel. 


QUESTIONS FOR EMPLOYERS 


Perhaps you are one of those all-too- 
rare executives who has built a team of 
workers whose members do get satis- 
faction out of every day’s work. But 
before declaring it to the world, ask 
yourself the following questions and be 
ready to take the answers on the chin: 

Do I work for money, or is it essen- 
tial to me to do a good job? If you 
aren’t doing the best you can, you'll 
never get it out of employees. You are 
the top and your example sets the tone 
for the subordinate. 

What well-deserved praise have you 
meted out recently? Perhaps you have 
been taking good work too much for 
granted. 

Have you been too busy thinking 
where you are going, to pay attention 
to where your subordinates may be 
heading? They have a future, too. 

Do you stand in the way of sub- 
ordinates who could and would show 
initiative? This is not easy to answer. 

What serious effort have you made 
to probe the capacities of subordinates 
or bring anyone along the road to 
greater competence? Perhaps you 
thought it was enough just to have 
them pick up after you, or serve as a 
foil for your moods. 

When you delegate responsibility, do 
you dictate how the work is to be 
done? With responsibility for results 
goes responsibility for method; other- 
wise you cramp initiative and growth. 

Are you receptive to ideas from sub- 
ordinates? The creative urge grows 
from what it feeds on. You can't 
throttle this urge the majority of the 
time and expect brilliant ideas to flow 
by saying “Come, come,” in an emerg- 
ency. 

When you'need employees for new 

(Continued ‘on page 30) 
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Everybody's Workshop 


FRANK J. 


EppIE HusTeD was designing advertis- 
ing displays in San Francisco when he 
hit on the idea. Several fellows had 
dropped in to see if they could use the 
shop’s lathe, bandsaw and tools at 
night. They couldn’t get this permis- 
sion because the shop must be avail- 
able after hours for rush orders. Then 
the idea struck Husted: Why not open 
a build-it-yourself wor':shop where en- 
thusiasts could rent space and tools? 

He didn’t have the $3,000-needed to 
equip a shop. Vainly he tried to bor- 
row from banks and friends. As a last 
resort he advertised in a Sunday paper 
and discovered Neal Jacobs, an ac- 
countant who had $2,000 and was a 
workshop enthusiast, too. 

They found a light, airy, third floor 
with space fer 60 work-benches, well 
located about halfway between down- 
town and the main residential area. 

After paying for tools and materials 
for benches, there was no money for a 
down payment on power machines. 
Undaunted, Husted went to equipment 
dealers with his rate schedule: The 
workshop would be run on a weekly 
charge of $1 for space and 15 cents 
an hour for tools, plus rentals for each 
machine at from 10 to 25 cents for 
15-minute periods. Earnings of ma- 
chines would be applied on their price. 
On this basis dealers let him have one 
of the finest assemblies of power equip- 
ment in town, including saws, lathes, 
joiners, drill presses, arc welders, 
paint sprayers, forges, and a steam 
box for bending plywood and planks 
to streamline shapes. Husted quit his 
job at once, but Jacobs for a time kept 
his and spent his evenings as the work- 
shop’s secretary-treasurer. 

Last October the two partners hung 
out a sign “Come in and build it your- 
self,” put ads in the papers, and 
opened the doors of The Workshop. 
At first only curiosity seekers came but 
after a month every “spot”—a work- 
bench and 100 square feet of floor 





Frank J. Taytor, «a. free-style, roving re- 
porter of the American scene, has been a 
war correspondent and advertising man. He 
has several books to his credit. 


TAYLOR 


space — was taken. Among the first 
comers was a hospital superintendent 
who made a wooden pattern for a sun- 
dial to be cast in brass for his garden. 
Then he~started on garden furniture, 
a favorite with many customers. 
Several auto trailers were rushed for 
vacation trips, but they did not vie 
in popularity with boat building. Thir- 
teen boats, from collapsible canoe to 
20-foot cabin cruiser, were on the floor 
when I visited the place. Amateur boat 
builders get expert advice from a hob- 
byist, who in return is given a free spot 


_ in which to work out his own brain- 


child, a new-type sailboat. His advice 
is free, but for any work that he does 
he is allowed to charge $1.15 an hour. 
The workshop gets the 15 cents. Husted 
advises on the same basis. 

Two young engineers are having the 
time of their lives trying to devise a 
new type of motor. A building-ma- 
terial man invented a machine for lay- 
ing and fastening roofing, and sold the 
patent rights for several thousand dol- 
lars. Welders practice regularly to per- 
fect their technique and qualify for 


high-pay jobs. A policeman is making 
furniture for his bride. A salesman is 
building a -circular, cigar counter to 
launch his own business in some office- 
building lobby. Busiest time at the 
workshop is after dinner during the 
week (open until midnight) and all 
day Saturday and Sunday. 

The oldest patron is a 60-year old 
retired silk merchant, the youngest a 
high school boy who made his mother 
a sewing box. The average is 32. 
Women also are patrons; two house- 
wives made walnut boxes, which they 
later carve at home, and a business 
woman turns wooden salad bowls on 
the lathe. The most unusual customer 
is a Jewish relief organization which 
pays for a dozen refugees from Austria 
and Czechoslovakia who are learning 
to work in wood and papier-maché in 
order to make native toys for sale. 

Instead of operating in the red for 
a year, as expected, the business made, 
money after three months. Every cent 
of the profits, except bare living ex- 
penses for Husted and Jacobs, is 
plowed back into more equipment. 

Already Eddie Husted has had so 
many requests for detailed informa- 
tion about the workshop from persons 
in other cities that he has had to charge 
$25 for advisory service by mail. He 
is planning a national build-it-yourself 
bulletin so that the fireman in Boston 
and the lawyer in San Francisco can 
swap ideas about their tear-drop 
trailers, or speedboats with air-cooled 
engines, or anything else they make 
with their own hands. 





Profits are plowed back into more equipment 
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Military Needs Spur Specialized 


WiLL THE U. S. complete its prepared- 
ness program quicker by demanding 
specialized production facilities for all 
needed national defense requirements, 
or by trying to adapt existing com- 
mercial production to military needs 
to the greatest possible extent? 

A clear answer to that question now 
may mean elimination of months of 
muddling, with neither industry nor 
government quite ready to turn on the 
“full speed ahead” signal. 

Adaptation of existing commercial 
designs and manufacturing facilities to 
military needs is a simple and intrigu- 
ing solution to the American public, 
enthused by the mass production his- 
tory written by automobile and auto- 
motive parts manufacturers and by the 
proved existence of similar possibili- 
ties in scores of other industries. Pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of those 
industries to produce needed military 
equipment quickly, however, must be 
tempered by recognition of the foun- 
dations upon which that mass produc- 
tion ability actually rests. 

When Henry Ford stated that he 
could build 1,000 airplanes a day on 
short order, he added: “Of course, 
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Defense Production 


they would have to be of standardized 
design.” That a design can’t be 
changed after mass production is un- 
der way has been stressed by Gen- 
eral Motors’ C. F. Kettering. “You 
start to make a new engine or airplane 
or automobile,” he says, “and some- 
one wants to change a curve in the 
top of the back—and you begin right 
back where you started from.” 

Ever since the current preparedness 
drive began, automotive engineers 
have chorused almost in unison: “Let 
us have a blueprint of it and we'll 
swing into mass production.” But any- 
one who understands mass production 
stresses the same point: A pretty well 
standardized design is essential to 
mass production; and it has to “stay 
put” without major change for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Giving out blueprints must be pre- 
ceded, therefore, by an exact knowl- 
edge on the part of the military of 
just what it wants. To know just what 
it wants, both as to character and 
quantity, the military must know what 
it is expected to defend—and have 
some idea of where. Detailed definition 
of foreign policy thus becomes an in- 





Wide World 


tensely practical part of the prepared- 
ness production program. 

Already, of course, our Army and 
Navy have an exact blueprint of many 
defense items which will be needed, no 
matter how limited may be their re- 
sponsibilities—items which are woe- 
fully lacking to date. Broadly, all these 
items divide themselves into two gen- 
eral categories: (1) Strictly military 
equipment, like tanks and guns, which 
have no counterparts in normal com- 
mercial life; (2) equipment like mo- 
tor trucks and clothing, special designs 
of which are needed for military pur- 
poses, although equipment bearing the 
same name is used in purely peace- 
time pursuits. 

The strictly military equipment has 
been and will continue to be built by 
specialized production facilities, de- 
signed to do that particular job and 
nothing else. Mass production person- 
nel and mass production plants will be 
called upon to supplement the limited 
facilities of U. S. arsenals. Already, in 
the form of “educational” orders, com- 
mercial manufacturers have been mak- 
ing such equipment for many ‘months. 
Machine guns, bomb fuses, shells, car- 
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tridges, etc., have been in process in 
automobile plants like Chrysler and 
General Motors for some time. More 
such “educational orders” are due for 
immediate placement. The War De- 
partment is eager to place those orders 
where later demands for expanded op- 
erations can best be met. As late as 
June 10, Lt. Col. Edward E. MacMor- 
land, Clearance Committee, Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, was urging the 
Society of Automotive Engineers to 
“lend its support to the educational 
orders program. It is not so spectacu- 
lar as the production program,” he 
said, “nor is there much prospect of 
financial profit, but it broadens the 
base of prepared facilities and reduces 
the time element for plants so edu- 
cated to get into production.” 


FACTORIES WITHIN FACTORIES 


Where these orders are taken, exist- 
ing commercial personnel will be 
found supervising their execution— 
and some existing commercial machin- 
ery, adapted to the specialized manu- 
facturing requirements, will be found 
as part of the factory equipment used. 
In many instances, for the time being 
at least, floor area of existing plants 
will be utilized as well. When finally 
in operation, however, the departments 
producing this purely non-commercial 
war material will be in effect separate 
factories (even though factories with- 
in factories) concri:trated on the 
achievement of a single end. They will 
comprise specialized production facili- 
ties for the manufacture of military 
equipment just as definitely as the 
government-controlled German. plants 
which manufactured Hitler’s mechan- 
ized might. The only difference is that, 
today, the U. S. Government is asking 
manufacturers voluntarily to assume 
such work. Should the U. S. go to war, 
the famous M-Day plans would go into 
effect and producers would be told 
what to produce. 4 

The eagerness of most American 
manufacturers to aid the Government 
in this whole program, coupled with 


the definite state of War Department - 


requirements in the non-commercial 
equipment category, indicates that our 
preparedness program in this field 
may reasonably be expected to pro- 
gress as quickly as needed. Given the 
blueprints, industry can do its job— 
and in the field of strictly non-com- 
mercial equipment most of the blue- 
prints are ready. 

It is in regard to the needed equip- 
ment which has some commercial 
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counterpart, then, that the question 
asked at the beginning of this article 
is‘ really pertinent. To date, the War 
Department is trying to get equipment 
suited to its needs which will require 
as little deviation as possible from nor- 
mal commercial production. The mo- 
tor truck situation furnishes an excel- 
lent example. 

Two years ago, Assistant Secretary 
of War Louis Johnson, under whose 
direction has been the Industrial Mo- 
bilization Plan, declared: “If war were 
to come tomorrow, I assure you we 
will not then begin the search, as we 
did in 1917, for an ideal vehicle. In 
time of peace, it is well to experiment 
toward’ the ideal. In time of war, we 
must be practical. We will take the 
best of our types available and im- 
mediately go into mass production.” 

If this were done, there is no ques- 
tion that the U. S. Army could get all 
the trucks it might need on fairly short 
notice. Various ‘manufacturers, already 
skilled in mass production of trucks, 
could be given the chosen design and 
told to go to work. The difficulty is 
that, pending the declaration of an 
extreme emergency by the President 
or final passage of a bill now nearly 
through Congress amending existing 








law, the Quartermaster Corps, which 
buys trucks for the Army, must, con- 
tinue to get those trucks by the process 
of competitive bidding. In this respect, 
its buying possibilities differ radically 
from those of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment which, buying purely non-com- 
mercial material, can, by negotiated 
contracts, allocate orders as it sees fit. 

As a result of this legal limitation 
(which seems likely to be removed 
soon) the U. S. Army finds itself the 
owner of a wide variety of makes and 
models of motor trucks. Since its buying 
specifications must be primarily in the 
form of performance requirements— 
not detailed specifications which might 


eliminate certain commercial bidders 
—the trucks purchased have’ a limited 
degree of standardization or inter- 
changeability of parts. It is easy to 
see that the parts supply and main- 
tenance problem resulting from scores 
of different sized batteries, tires, pis- 
tons, etc., is amazingly difficult. Visual- 
ized in terms of field depots supplying 
regiments engaged in active battle, the 
possibilities for the disastrous crip- 
pling of supply services become fright- 
ful. 


WILL RED TAPE BE CUT? 


Co-operative work now under way 
between industry and the War De- 
partment is looking definitely toward 
voluntary co-operation. among truck 
producers to improve materially the 
degree of interchangeability and stand- 
ardization in the vehicles sold to the 
Army in its new buying program. 
Such efforts should result in a marked 
improvement in the situation. They 
will involve, however, not only techni- 
cal collaboration between engineers of 
competing companies—which can be 
achieved rather readily—but also the 
more complex adjustment of opposing 
commercial interests among the pro- 
ducing companies themselves. 

Some engineers point out, moreover, 
that—even though many commercial 
parts are incorporated—the Army 
specifications are such as to require 
major differences in design from any 
truck of similar capacity commonly 
sold for commercial use. Since every 
commercial producer has to make a 
number of changes in his commercial 
models to meet Army specifications, 
these engineers urge, why shouldn’t 
the Army right now decide on a single 
set of detailed specifications and then 
farm out that design for manufacture 
as it sees fit? 

Temporarily, of course, the answer 
is that it is prevented by law. As events 
in Europe continue to go against na- 
tions to which the U. S. is most friend- 
ly, there is every chance that the Pres- 
ident may exercise his powers to re- 
lease the QMC from the requirements 
of competitive bidding. When, as and 
if that release comes, such voluntary 
co-operative standardization work al- 
ready done will be extremely helpful 
in aiding QMC officials to determine, 
accurately and quickly, just what de- 
sign can best be specified in relation 
to production possibilities as well as 
performance characteristics. 

Should motor truck buying move 
from the competitive bidding to the 
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allocation category, the chances are in- 
creased that military truck production, 
like tank production, may end up by 
coming out of factories and off assem- 
bly lines specially geared up for that 
single production purpose. Again, some 
of these may be parts of existing plants 
in some cases, but their singleness of 
purpose would probably result in their 
being separately functioning depart- 
ments—factories within factories. 

If the U. S. moves quickly toward 
actual participation in the present war 
—or if..German successes make Con- 
gress feel that tremendous speed is 
essential to adequate protection of our 
own interests in the Western Hemis- 
phere—there seems little doubt that 
we will have to develop a specialized 
national defense industry quickly. 


FOR SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


Many technicians particularly—men 
upon whom will rest the actual job of 
designing and building needed na- 
tional defense equipment—are coming 
to urge more strongly every day that, 
since such a specialized defense in- 
dustry is certainly going to be neces- 
sary if a pinch comes, we would do 
well to discard commercial complica- 
tions immediately. That national de- 
fense industry,.they argue, could and 
should be just as much under the con- 
trol of private enterprise as is normal 
peacetime industry. But by separating 
national defense orders and require- 
ments from any attempted tie to regu- 
lar commercial output, this group 
feels, the ultimate objectives would be 
accomplished much more quickly and 
more effectively. A national defense 
industry will be needed for 10, 15 or 
50 years, this group argues. Why not 
get started now all along the line? 

Psychologically, as well as techni- 
cally, there is much to be said for this 
viewpoint. More than willing to aid 
the Government in its national defense 
program, private industry executives 
inevitably find difficulty in washing 
completely from their minds all com- 
mercial considerations so long as a 
purely commercial type of competition 
is involved. Some consider the present 
emergency more grave than do others. 
Attacking their problem as one of be- 
coming part of a new national defense 
industry, they might well come to dif- 
ferent decisions on scores of specific 
questions than when they approach 
them ‘from the viewpoint of trying to 
adapt their current commercial opera- 
tions in the best possible way to gov- 
ernment needs. 
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that it now operates a fleet of these 
traveling accounting offices and is ex- 
tending its services by licensing local 
operators throughout the country. 


Tender! 


Standard Brands and a greeting card 
company have engineered a novel tie- 
up. Individual packets of Tender Leaf 
Tea are inserted in pockets of cards, 
inviting the receiver to make a cup of 
tea on the occasion for which the 
greeting is sent. 


Workshop 


The Lillian Grace Institute of Ten- 
ants Harbour, Maine, which teaches 
youngsters old trade and oldsters new 
skills, has just completed its first year 
of operation. Like Everybody's Work- 
shop (p. 15), it has a student body of 


ness men see the school as a model 
for similar job-training centers. 


Antarctic Test 


When Admiral Byrd returned from 
the South Pole recently, his flagship 
had a tale to tell. For on its deck 
and hull were several panels, coated 
with various industrial paints. They 
were put there last Spring by Cleve- 
land’s: big paint producer, Sherwin- 
Williams, which is now studying the 
panels to complete the first test of 
present-day paints under Antarctic 
conditions. 


Sh-h-h-h! 


A group of Pittsburgh business men 
have launched a “Silence is Golden” 
campaign, designed to caution Pitts- 
burghers engaged in steel manufactur- 





. . » for youngsters, old trades; for oldsters, new skills 


all ages (see photo). No hobbyists’ 
heaven, however, the Institute is de- 
signed to train men for jobs in in- 
dustry. Founded by J. P. Grace of the 
Grace Line (steamship company), the 
school offers free courses in a wide 
variety of trades, from blacksmithing 
to boatbuilding. All materials and 
equipment are provided. In view of 
the skilled labor shortage, many busi- 


ing to be on their guard against care- 
less talk that might prove useful to 


foreign interests. P 


Hints From Housewives 


To give their salesmen some hints 
on how.women: like to be sold, The 
Dallas Power. and Electric Co. has in- 


duced a number of housewives to con- 
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re- 


nts 
‘he 


on- 


tribute a column (“If 1 Were Selling”) 


to the company ‘magazine. 


Testing Tests. 


General Electric reports it has start- 
ed giving aptitude tests to applicants 
for sales positions, but goes on to say 
it will not base its hiring decisions on 
the results. They will be filed away, 
says G.E., to be checked against’ em- 
ployee performance in, say, five years. 


Rule and Exception 


While retailers, as a whole, find that 
the war is having little or no effect on 
business, many sellers of refrigerators, 
electric equipment and other consum- 
ers’ durable goods, report that it is 
causing caution in buying. Some even 
cite cases of customers’ contracting for 
goods on the installment plan and then 
asking that delivery be put off until 
the situation is clarified. 


Noteworthy 


Penny variety stores, offering razor 
blades, pencils, powder puffs, etc., are 
cropping up in several cities. . For- 
eign interests are reported to ‘be ex- 
perimenting with Nylon as a possible 
parachute fabric. . . . With imports 
from Europe cut down by the war, 
U. S. toy manufacturers are getting 
ready for a record Christmas season. 

. Triple-deck Pullman sleepers, an- 
nounced some time back, are now in 
service on the Burlington Route, while 
Santa Fe has become the first railroad 
to use Diesel electric locomotives for 
hauling freight. . . . Steamship com- 
panies, seeking new tourist routes to re- 
place war-blocked trans-Atlantic travel, 
announce that luxury liners will. soon 
start New York-Havana-San Francisco 
runs; that regular steamship schedules 
will shortly join New York and Hous- 
ton. . ... Two more links have been 
forged by Pan American Airways: 
One with Alaska, the other with New 
Zealand. . .. A “peanut” radio, weigh- 
ing four pounds and carried on a 
shoulder strap, has been marketed by 
R.C.A. . . . Two trucking companies 
have issued special “rush” labels, to 
be slapped on war order shipments, 
giving them the right-of-way over other 
freight. . . . Book publishers report a 
sharp decline in, the sale of fiction, a 
corresponding rise in the demand for 
books on world events. . . . Glenn L. 
Martin Co, has developed ‘a giant 
camera which reproduces drawings 
directly on metal, wood, cloth or paper, 
thus eliminating much time, . costly 
drafting. 
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Why not Control the 


Complete Cycle? 


You direct and control the movements of Cash to 
Merchandise to Sales to Receivables. And then—a dangerous 
gap in the cycle. The situation is out of your hands. Your 
debtors have your capital. Your debtors control your profits or 
losses on sales. 


Thousands of executives safeguard the “gap” between 
Receivables and Cash by investing a fraction of a cent per 
dollar of sales in 


American Credit Insurance 


The functions of American Credit Insurance are explicit: To 
reimburse, when debtors default through insolvency and to 
expedite payment of past-due accounts. Moreover, the Manu- 
facturer or Jobber whose receivables are protected, sells with 
greater confidence, and is in an enviable position when bank- 
ing accommodations are sought. 


Ten basic policy forms offer almost every kind of coverage 
and degree of protection. Investigate. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
J. F.. McFadden, President ©. First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
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STARTING ON A 


SHOE 


FEw COMPANIES started big. And many 
of these eventually failed. It is not a 
concidence that virtually all big com- 
panies were once small enterprises. 

The soundest concerns seem to be 
those that started on a shoestring. 
There is something about the struggle 
to start a little business, to finance it 
and to keep it going that gives the 
enterprise staying qualities. The small 
proprietor who goes through this or- 
deal and who survives, acquires a type 
of executive ability that is likely to 
carry him far. It is significant that 
most successful business men have had 
scme such training. 

All but a few of the largest manu- 
facturers in the United States started 
with little more than an idea. Many 
of them financed themselves at the out- 
set by making a few units of their 
products; then they went out and sold 
them and thus got money to buy more 
raw materials. 





Joun Aten Murpny, frequent contributor 
to Fores, is a business executive with a 
shrewd knowledge of what makes the in- 
dustrial wheels go around. 
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JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


That is what H. J. Heinz did. He 
put up a few bottles of horseradish, 
put them in a basket and peddled them 
around. Gradually pickles and other 
things were added to the line. Workers 
were hired, a salesman was engaged, 
the business was moved from the 
kitchen to a little factory and the great 
H. J. Heinz Co. was on its way. 


BUSINESSES BUILT ON EARNINGS 


P. & F. Corbin, makers of builders’ 
hardware, had a similar beginning. 
Phil Corbin, the founder, manufac- 
tured only three things at first—balls 
for oxen horns, bull rings, metal boot- 
jacks. He sold his original production 
to neighboring farmers. When he was 
not out selling, he was home manufac- 
turing. Young Corbin financed his 
business out of the sales. 

Apparently, it does not make. much 
difference how much capital a young 
business man has at the outset— 
though eventually, of course, capital 
is needed for expansion unless the 
proprietor is content to remain in the 
shoestring stage. The surest method of 


acquiring capital is to plow back the 
earnings into the enterprise. Business 
men who do this usually succeed; 
those who withdraw a large part of 
the profits seldom prosper. 

While they were building up their 
capital, nearly all business men in this 
class lived on as little as possible. Take 
James B. Duke, the founder of the 
American Tobacco Co. When James 
was 18, his father took him and a 
brother into partnership in his small 
tobacco business. James supplied the 
spark that made the business boom. 
In a few years they were netting in 
excess of $50,000 annually. Despite 
their generous earnings, James Duke 
insisted that no partner draw more 
than $1,000 a year. He himself lived 
in a hall bedroom and had his meals 
at a Bowery lunchroom. About $50,- 
000 a year was plowed back intg the 
concern. 

AND AGAIN IT WORKS 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis was another man 
who started with virtually no capital 
and who owed his success, very large- 
ly, to plowing profits back into his 
properties. He had been in the publish- 
ing business for a number of years 
when. he bought The Tribune & Farm- 
er, mainly on the strength of $2,000 
which he borrowed from a banker rela- 
tive. After a time a department in this 
paper was started as a separate pub- 
lication, and The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal was born. 

Fourteen years later, Curtis bought 
the title to The Saturday Evening Post 
for $1,000. Curtis poured about all the 
Journal's tremendous profits into de- 
veloping the Post. Before long $800,- 
000 had been spent in this way, and 
still the publication showed no signs 
of success. 

Curtis said, “Let’s make it a round 
million.” That additional $200,000 
turned the tide, and the Post was in 
the black. 

During the rest of his life, Curtis 
alwavs plowed back a good portion of 
his earnings into the promotion of 
publications. He once said to me, “It 
seems the more we spend in this way, 
the more we earn. I firmly believe that 
plowing back a generous part of earn- 
ings is the secret of success, not only 
in publishing, but in any business.” 

Many businesses are built not on 
money but on ideas. If the basic idea 
on which the enterprise is founded 
is sound and is properly exploited, it 
will earn all the money the business 
needs for its expansion. 

One of the most productive ideas 
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ever introduced was F. W. Wool- 
worth’s five-and-ten-cent store. No en- 
terprise could have been started more 
humbly. His . first employer backed 
young Woolworth in his first five-cent 
store, at Utica, N. Y., with a_loan of 
$300. That store failed. Another at- 
tempt was made at Lancaster, Pa. Ten- 
cent goods were included this time. 
Again his first employer backed the 
young merchant. That was the last 
backing Woolworth ever needed. 

Another idea that launched.a great 
industry was conceived by George 
Eastman, a clerk in a bank, who dur- 
ing his spare time liked to fool around 
in his home workshop. It was here that 
he originated a dry photographic plate 
that could be made in a factory and 
sold through trade channels. Eastman’s 
inventions gave rise to the amateur 
photographer, and it is the amateur 
that has made the photographic. busi- 
ness grow to its present giant propor- 
tions. Young Eastman started this vast 
industry with virtually no money. 
After a time he took in a partner, 
Henry A. Strong, who boarded with 
Eastman’s mother. The rest of the 
capital came from earnings. 


THE IDEA’ COMES FIRST 


William L. Douglas is another 
young man who converted an idea into 
a fortune—factory-made shoes. In 
those days shoes were made by cob- 
blers, usually in their own little shops. 
That is the way Douglas was working 
when he got his idea. He started with 
$875 borrowed capital, a rented room, 
some machinery and five employees. 
He had an output of 48 pairs of shoes 
a day. He operated on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, buying his leather every 
day and carrying it to his factory him- 
self. It wasn’t many years before that 
$875 had grown into a capital of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It would seem that the more humble 
the start, the greater the ultimate at- 
tainments of a well-managed business. 
Who would believe that the great Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. was launched on an 
initial capital of $58.75? Its basic 
unit, Post Products Co., started on this 
amount. Charles William Post, its 
founder, won his way back to health 
through a diet, some of which he 
originated himself. He decided to build 
a business on his ideas. His first fac- 
tory was a barn. His plant equipment 
cost $46.85 and he put $11.90 into 
raw material. 


Some of the other units in General 
(Continued on page 33) 


~ touch the brake to stop. Leave the car 
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Traffic Light Bugaboo Ended! te 
When you reach a traffic light, just - 


in high gear. When the light turns 
green, step on the gas and float away, 
smooth as oil. That’s Fluid Drive! 





wt Stop Streets No Bother at All! 
Same thing at stop streets . . . no de- 
clutching . . . no shifting into neutral 
. No laboring through gears. Just 
touch the brake to stop . . . touch the 
throttle to Fluid- Drive away! 


No Shifting in Heavy Traffic! 
Let other drivers fiddle with clutches 
and levers... the throttle is all 
need. Engine speed controls Fluid 
Drive’s silky power . . . so why shift 
gears and make work of driving? 








Safer in Slippery Going! 

Fluid Drive doesn’t jerk . . . it flows 

like oil. That’s why it prevents skidding 
. pulls better in mud and snow. 

is safer on hills and slippery streets. 


Smoother Ride for Everybody! i 
Even a careless driver can’t make Fluid 
Drive jetk. You get under way in com- 
plete silence and smoothness. See your 
Chrysler dealer and try the smoothest 
drive ever put into a motor car. 









ONLY EXTRA 


on Traveler and New Yorker Models 
Fluid Drive is oor si il itself. One fan-like 
wheel drivesan acushion of oil. 
Time-tested. Posten yi equipment on Crown 
Imperial . . . only $38 extra on Traveler and 
New Yorker models. Try it. . . today. 


“Tess in on Major Bowes, Sesacanas oe Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E.D.S. T, 


x WHY SHIFT GEARS ? x 
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B. C. FORBES EMPHASIZES: 


Why Americans Should Be 
Profoundly Thankful 


AMERICA is not face to face with blitz- 
krieg. 

Common sense counsels comprehen- 
sive preparedness. But nervousness, 
panickyness, No! 

Hitler has not pulverized Britain. 
Even should he accomplish the mir- 
acle of subjugating the vast armed 
forces now bristling in Britain—which 
is most unlikely—the probability is 
that John Bull’s mighty fleet would 
still dominate the seas. 

Even were the very worst to happen, 
which is unthinkable, Germany would 
have to spend stupendous sums, much 
time, infinite naval-army-air ingenuity 
before being remotely equipped to in- 
vade our country successfully. 

Let us drop hysteria. Let us calmly 
strive to analyze actualities. 

If, by any chance, Germany should 
seize England and Scotland, how many 
troops would be necessary to prevent 
uprisings in all the lands brought un- 
der the heel of Hitlerism? Ponder the 
vastness of the territory, the vastness 
of the population, bitterly resenting 
Nazi overlordism: Austria, Sudeten- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Memel, Poland, 
Denmark, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Norway, most of 
France. 

Blown up far enough, every bal- 
loon bursts. Every overvaulting mili- 
tary conqueror, from dawn of history, 
from Ghenghis Khan to Napoleon, 
“has had his day and ceased to be.” 

Since all their attempts at dictatorial 
dominion have failed, is Adolph Hit- 
ler remotely likely to succeed? 

My faith will not permit me to be- 
lieve so. Even in the darkest moments 
of the European war, when army after 
army crashed like ninepins bombarded 
by a brilliant bowler, I could not en- 

"vision conquest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Hitler and his cohorts. His 


A 
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failure to annex the maritime might of 
France, combatant and non-combatant, 
strengthens my conviction. 

How profoundly thankful Americans 
should be! Without question, we are 
the most favored people on earth today. 

We enjoy infinite liberty. 

We still can choose our own gov- 
ernment. 

We can choose to work where we 
will. 

We can choose to invest our sav- 
ings—without governmental confisca- 
tion. 

Our insurance companies remain 
thoroughly capable of discharging all 
their obligations. 

Free enterprise is today in less dan- 
ger of annihilation than it was several 
weeks or several years ago. That is 
one legitimate interpretation of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie’s nomination for the 
Presidency. 

More self-supporting and _self-re- 





pecting jobs are daily being created—a 
development of incalculable impor.- 
tance. 

The nation has risen against sub- 
versive minorities, against Fifth Col- 
umnists, an inspiring sign. 

Unprecedented billions are being 
voted for defense. 

Congress increased tax levies on in- 
dividuals, corporations, everybody, 
with public approval. 

We continue to build up our stock 
of gold: it now exceeds $20,000,000,- 
000, four-fifths of the world’s supply, 
a showing never before approached by 
any nation in history. As the world’s 
proprietor of silver, we are equally 
transcendently in the lead. 

Recent economic trends are encour- 
aging. 

Retail trade reflects consumer con- 
fidence. The stock market, in theAlan- 
guage of Wall Street, “Has shown 
signs of having discounted the worst.” 
Some commodities have advanced, 
some declined. Almost every basic in- 
dustry is enjoying greater activity— 
our railroads, motor manufacturing, 
utilities, the steel industry, aircraft 
building, electric manufacturing, ship- 
building, refrigeration, the telephone. 

Of course, uncertainties galore ex- 
ist at home, but especially abroad. 

Hesitancy will be logical until the 
outcome of Germany’s reportedly im- 
minent invasion of Britain. 

Our employing classes await the re- 
sult of the Democratic nominating 
convention. 

Before July ends, very definite 
trends are likely to appear. 
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The capital godds industries have been well in the van of the recovery movement which has 
been under way during the past year. Production of capital goods has risen some 40% 
during the period, whereas production of consumers’ goods is up only about 15%. Because 
of the increased employment and payrolls created by expanding activity in the ded indus- 
tries, production of consumers’ goods soon should be stimulated 








Congratulations. 


George W. Vaught has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

Robert L. Clause has been elected 
executive vice-president of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. 

Howland S. Davis has been appoint- 
ed executive vice-president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

S. Sloan Colt, president of Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, has been elected 
a director of General Electric. 

George H. Pabst Jr. has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president, and Howard 
W. Schotter treasurer, of Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Wilson S. Fowler has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the eastern 
division of Western Union Telegraph. 

J. E. Staunton has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp. 

Melville T. Chandler has been elected 
secretary of Consolidated Edison. 

Henry L. O’Brien, first vice-presi- 
dent of Cities Service, has been elected 
a director of Arkansas Natural Gas. 

Edgar S. Bloom and Guy W. Vaug- 
han have been nominated as directors 
of Curtiss-Wright. 

Frederic A. Willis has been elected 
a vice-president of Thompson Auto- 
matic Arms. 

Robert-W. Miller has been elected 
president of Pacific Lighting, succeed- 
ing C. O. G. Miller, who becomes 
chairman. 

James S. Knowlson, president of 
Stewart-Warner, has been elected 
president of Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Garrison Lowe has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford. 

John W. Hanes, former Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been elected 
a director of Glenn L. Martin Co. 

C. C. Pemberton has been named 
regional manager for Minneapolis ter- 
ritory by Hudson Motor Car. 

Henry Verdelin has been appointed 
a vice-president of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 

F. F. Hickey has been elected presi- 
dent of Savage Arms Corp. 

Walter Reid Wolf has been elected a 
director of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., New York. 

Charles T. O’Neal has been elected 
president of the reorganized Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

Georges F. Doriot has been elected 
president of McKeesport Tin Plate. 
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HOLLAN 


© Think of actually saving money by en- 
joying the luxury of an air conditioned 
home all winter long! Yet that’s exactly 
what has happened in virtually all the 
thousands of homes where a Holland 
Automatic Furnace Air Conditioner has 
replaced old-fashioned heating systems. 
Not only have fuel costs been lower but 
comfort, cleanliness and convenience 
have been increased many times over. 
The improvement is almost unbeliev- 
able, owners say. No more ashes, dust 
and dirt—and no more furnace tending 
drudgery! One flick of a switch on the 
first cold day and, from there on, the 
Holland takes care of itself. Automatically 
maintains perfect heat in every room, 
moistens the air, filters it clean and circu- 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World s Largest Installers of Home Heating 
and Air Conditioning Systems 


Antomatic Furnace 
Air Conditioner 


Alelually Cita Fuck Coste 


BRINGS OWNERS LUXURIES THEY NEVER 
THOUGHT THEY COULD AFFORD 






> ONE TURN OF A 
SWITCH FOR ALL-WINTER 


lates it regularly es 


throughout your 

home. Another turn of the switch at win- 
ter’s end and clean filtered air will be auto- 
matically circulated with decided cooling 
effect whenever necessary. With practi- 
cally no effort on your part, comfort is 
greatly increased the whole year through. 


UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY 


For all these benefits a Holland Auto- 
matic Furnace Air Conditioner costs sur- 
prisingly little—actually no more than 
an average warm air system with oil or 
gas burner added. What’s more, you virtu- 
ally make your own terms; take up to 3 
years to pay if necessary. Why not mail the 
coupon below for complete information? 








HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 

Dept. F-7—Holland, Michigan 

b ae mail information on subjects checked 
elow: 


Automatic Furnace Air Automatic Coal 


onditioner for Oil or Gas urners ‘ 
Coal Burning Heating and Automatic Oil 
ir Conditioning Systems urners 
Have Engineer call 
POOR EUs ibd rein tees cscdbiketncctsccccuceees 
PG bin 6c tee sche nnsdamanemanabuececacaqnes 
GS itive cctusécesscerbanh State 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HE IS THE BEST leader who most fully 
understands the nature of things, so 
that his plans are not doomed to ulti- 
mate failure; who possess an active, 
far-ranging imagination which can see 
many possibilities; who has a sense of 
values, so that among possibilities he 
is able to choose the most excellent; 
who has a sense of order, to give form, 
design and program to the values and 
purposes he selects; who has practical 
sense and judgment, and so uses the 
most feasible means to accomplish his 
ends; and who has the energy and 
enthusiasm to carry his plans persist- 
ently toward fruition. 

—ARTHUR E. Morecan. 


It is a good thing to be rich, it is a 
good thing to be strong, but it is a 
better thing to be beloved of many 
friends. —EvrIPIvEs. 


If I shoot at the sun, I may hit a 
star. —P. T. Barnum. 


Tact, the kind of tact you should 
cultivate, is not a form of deception or 
make-believe, but a cultivated taste 
which gives fine perception in seeing 
and doing what is best under all cir- 
cumstances. There is nothing which 
will so readily bring you into favor, 
or disarm an opponent, as the right 
use of tact. | —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The worst wheel of the cart makes 
the most noise. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


So many of us know what we are 
against, but not what we are for— 
what we disbelieve, not what we be- 
lieve. A negative life easily becomes 
neutral and futile. 

—Joserpu F. Newron, D.D. 
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Some men blaze a way—others just 
blaze away. —Hoticoa REvIEw. 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be; 
and if we observe we shall find that all 
human virtues increase and strengthen 
themselves by the practice and experi- 
ence of them. —SocraTEs. 


Emotions are stars that guide only 
when the heavens are clear; but reason 
is the magnetic needle that directs, 
when stars are hidden and shine no 
more. —J. P. RicuTer. 


And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the -temples of his gods? 
—MAcauLay. 


Excellence, in any department, can 
now be attained only by the labor of 
a lifetime. It is not purchased at a 
lesser price. —SaMUEL JOHNSON. 


They should be first among all, who 
contribute most to the good of all. 
—Mazzini. 


This one makes a net; this one 
stands and wishes. Would you like to 
bet which one gets the fishes. 

—FroM THE CHINESE. 


The world desires to know what a 
man can do, not what he knows. 
—Booxer T. WASHINGTON. 


We need to understand that the 
world’s evil is only the accumulation 
of evils in us. It is the search for God 
that is urgent and practical in human 
life. —Paut Austin Wotre, D.D. 





Never in. all human history has the 
world been so ripe for a great re- 
ligious revival. The world is scattered 
with sick souls awaiting the call of 
some great spiritual leader. Such an 
event alone is going to put an end to 
the roar of the cannon, and all the 
death dealing forces now so dominant. 
Then, and not until then, will “all for 
one and one for all” bring peace and 
order into this troubled world. 

—GeorcE MaTTHEW Apams. 


Only three things are necessary in 
life—first, backbone; second, back- 
bone; third, backbone. 


—CHARLES SUMNER. 


The nerve that never relaxes, the eye 
that never weakens, the thought that 
never wanders—these are the masters 
of victory. —BukKEe. 


Humble fathers who are training 
their children in essential manliness, 
in self-reliance, in independence, 
making them ashamed to beg, and 
proud to rely on their own resources— 
they are patriots. They of every name 
who make men larger, are working for 
liberty, and they who are demoralizing 
men are working for bondage and 
despotism. —-Henry Warp BEECHER. 


I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand, as in 
what direction we are moving. 


—O. W. Hoimes. 


It is not the presence of an ideal that 
saves, but the fearless, stronghearted 
devotion to an ideal. —W. JETHRO. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 


A Text 


Be watchful, and strengthen 
the things which remain, ‘hat 
are ready to die.—Revelations 
3:2. 


Sent in by P. A. Salisbury, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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ANSWER THIS: Why should movie ex- 
ecutives be the highest-paid men in 
America? 

My answer is: “They shouldn’t be.” 

Even our largest motion. picture 
companies are not among the coun- 
try’s largest enterprises..Far from it. 
Still less have they been among the 
country’s leading money-making enter- 
prises—bankruptcy has been more 
common than not among them. 

Do lots of movie officials possess 
greater brains than the top-notchers 
in any or all far more extensive in- 
dustries? 

My observation compels me to say 


, that I cannot believe so. 


I may be wrong, but my guess is 
that the main reason various motion 
picture executives draw salaries far 
transcending those of executives in 
our leading industrial, financial, rail- 
way, utility and other corporations is 
that their boards of directors must be 
unduly dominated by executives who 
are able to vote their own salaries, and 
that they are more interested in mak- 
ing money for themselves than in mak- 
ing money for their stockholders. 

The Federal Treasury reports that 
19 of the 25 highest corporation sal- 
aries paid in 1938 were pocketed by 
movie executives and stars. My criti- 
cism applies less to stars, whose prime 
earning period often is short-lived, 
than to permanent executives. 

Contrast the following movie execu- 
tive salaries with top-notchers in even 
the foremost of our other industries: 


Louis B. Mayer, M-G-M ......... 
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cific, U. S. Rubber, to cite only a few. 

Incidentally, when. Wendell L. Will- 
kie’s Commonwealth & Southern direc- 
tors suggested that his $75,000-a-year 
salary be increased, he objected, re- 
marking, “That is as much as the 
President of the United States gets.” 
So, if he should be sent to the White 
House, he will not have to take a 
“out.” 

I am all for big salaries for big men. 
I know that oftentimes the profitable- 
ness or unprofitableness of an enter- 
prise depends upon its helmsman. One 
directing genius would be a good in- 
vestment for a company at two or 
three hundred thousand dollars a year, 
whereas another man could be an un- 
profitable investment at $50,000. 

I have a feeling that the publication 
of these dazzling salaries paid movie 
officials does not tend to generate the 
right kind of sentiment towards busi- 
ness, towards corporations, towards 
the country’s foremost executives. I 
think they should be drastically over- 
hauled, cut. 


Here is an illuminating little sidelight 
on Wendell L. Willkie, related by Les- 
lie Gould. 

At a press conference with Willkie, 
a well-known columnist “with decided 
New Deal leanings, was taking pot 
shots at him.” A newspaper friend 
who was present later remarked that 
Willkie had “put it over on him.” The 
columnist’s reply was: “Well, I don’t 
know, but I'll say this: I’m going to 
keep away from that guy, for if I see 
him many more times I’T be for him.” 


HIGH-UPS 


THE WASHINGTON scene has changed 
inspiringly. Under way is a veritable 
procession of outstandingly able busi- 
ness men to co-operate in expediting 
the nation’s defenses. 

Notwithstanding their excoriation 
by highly-placed New Dealers, our 
brainiest business men are unhesitat- 
ingly accepting invitations to serve 
their country, without pay. They are 
proving themselves patriots—not prof- 
iteers. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned in our June 15 issue (William 
S. Knudsen, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Ralph Budd, John D. Biggers, H. S. 
Vance, E. F. Johnson), among nation- 
ally-known business leaders who have 
answered the summons are President 
Francis, General Foods; President Batt, 
S.K.F. Industries; Chairman Harri- 
man, Union Pacific; President McCabe, 
Scott Paper; President Adams, Air 
Reduction; President Dunn, J. G. 
White Engineering; Treasurer Folsom, 
Eastman-Kodak; President Tower, 
American Iron & Steel Institute; Vice- 
President Morton, Koppers Co.; Pres- 
ident Stevens, J. P. Stevens Co.; Presi- 
dent Wilson, Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport; Owen D. Young; Dr. 
Meade, former United Aircraft vice- 
president; John Haien, Chrysler Corp. 

Neither Big Business nor High 
Finance, no matter how hurt they may 
feel over Washington’s maligning of 
them, will hesitate for one moment to 
accept national service. 

Willingness of George L. Harrison 
to remain as president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York until 

New Year, after having ar- 





Hunt Stromberg, Loew’s ........ 328,817 
Mervyn Leroy, Loew’s ...... 300,000 
Frank Capra, Columbia.... 294,166 
Nicholas M. Schenck, 

Loew’s and M-G-M ...... 275,673 
Darryl F. Zanuck, 

20th Century-Fox ....... 265,000 
E. J. Mannix, Loew’s ...... 249,481 
Sam Katz, Loew’s ........ 247,756 
Pandro S. Berman, RKO... 213,773 


No such compensation is paid 
the heads of such mammoth en- 
terprises as American Telephone, 
Metropolitan Life, General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, Chrysler, 
International Harvester, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, N. Y. Central, 
any utility company, Standard 
Oil, U. S. Steel, Atlantic & Pa- 





Yon. F Aeatheilal, (oe 


Jum Brack, Pacific Gas & Electric 

Bert Howe t, N. Y. Banker 

Emerson Poac, Dodge 

Georce C. BrarnarD, General Fireproofing 
Bos CHRISTENBERRY, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 


ranged to take over the much 
more lucrative position of presi- 
dent of New York Life on July 
1, is typical—as is the willing- 
ness of the company’s directors 
to consent. 

The American people will find 
that, as a whole, the men who 
have risen to the top in the world 
of affairs are eminently worthy 
citizens, comparing favorably in 
patriotism with politicians. 

Frankly, the more I see and 
learn of politicians, the more I 
esteem business men. 





—B.C.F. 
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Tides of Industry 


Two OF THE SEVEN key factors charted below make strong showings, three are 
weak and two are slightly lower (except for prices, all charts are based on 
“trend-detecting” four-weeks moving averages). The Pictograph reveals that busi- 
ness conditions in the nation as a whole are now slightly behind what they were 
two weeks before, reflecting a mild Summer slump. Sales High Spots, as in the 
previous Pictograph, are concentrated in the Southeast and the industrial areas 


of the Middle West. 


N| DO 


Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
Reflecting effects of the July 4 holi- 
day, operations for the latest week 
showed a decline, the first break in the 
steady advance which started in May. 


120 
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Department Store Sales (% o/ 
last year)—Reversing the usual sea- 
sonal decline, consumer buying con- 


tinues its upward trend. 
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Automobile Output (thousands )— 


‘Latest week shows a more-than-sea- 


sonal drop to lowest point of year as 
the end of production on 1940 models 
approaches. 


th 


Carloadings (thousands) — Freight 
loadings hit a new high for the year, 
with miscellaneous loadings showing 
the largest increase. 


5 YR. AVE. 


Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Upward trend continues with 
the Rocky Mountain region again lead- 
ing with a gain of 21.7% over 1939. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—A slight 
drop brings the average close to the 
same level at this time in 1939. 
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P. ces (1926 = 100)—Current trend continues downward, led by a sharp break 
‘in raw-materials prices, particularly grains, livestock and poultry. Prices for 


manufactured products fell slightly. 
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WHERE CAN YOUR 
EMPLOYES GET LOANS 
FOR EMERGENCIES? 


VW/HEN a worker has an unusual expense 
that he can’t meet out of current in- 
come or savings, he should have a place to 
borrow. Some companies make emergency 
loans to their employes. In other plants 
workers have their own credit unions. 


Loans for workers 


But most employes must borrow elsewhere. 
For this reason many states. have passed 
laws making possible the establishment of 
legitimate small loan service. In these states 
the responsible worker can borrow cash for 
emergencies quickly, privately and at rea- 
sonable cost. He needs no bankable security, 
no guarantors or endorsers. For his protec- 
tion the law regulates every step of the 
transaction. 

Last year Household Finance made over 
800,000 such loans to workers in all branches 
of industry. These loans helped the borrow- 
ers to clear up over-due bills, meet hospital 
and dental expenses, pay taxes, keep insur- 
ance in force—solve scores of family money 
problems. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in conveniert installments, which average 
less than 8% of their monthly income. Thus 
they can get out of debt without sacrifice of 
living standards. Below are some typical 
loan plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 

OF Including All Charges 
CASH 6 12 16 
LOAN mos. | mos. | mos. 

loan loan 

$ .38 | $ 3.63 

50 § 9.08 


100 18.15 
150 27.23 


200 36.31 
250 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 


Above payments figured at 214% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Massachusetts and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 





20 





$ 1.95 
4.87 


9.75 
14.62 


19.50 


$ 7.66 
11.49 


15.32 


$ 6.41 
9.62 


12.83 





























Help in money management 


With Household Finance loans goes help in 
money management and better buymanship 
—practical guidance in getting more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s consumer pub- 
lications, developed for this work, have been 
adopted by hundreds of schools for class- 
room and reference work in home economics. 
Don’t you want to know more about this 
service for your employes? The coupon will 
bring further information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
America’s largest family finance organization, 
with 281 branches in 183 cities 
ee SS A 2 SS Se a a a a 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-G 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Know what happens when a big 
bubble floats out of your drink and 
bursts? Your highball loses a big 
bubbleful of zip, that’s what! 
Notice how tiny the bubbles are in 
Sparkling Canada Dry Water. Be- 
cause they’re smaller, less carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst. This 
exclusive pin-point 
carbonation keeps our 
club soda lively 24 
hours after it’s open- 
ed! Try it and see! 


CANADA DRY. 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Better Ventilation—Easier Painting 
News of New Products, Materials 


Fresh Air for All 


The low price of a new window- 
mounted room ventilator should bring 
its advantages within the range of a 
great many people. These advantages 
include a continuous supply of clean, 
outdoor air; positive ventilation even 
for hard-to-ventilate rooms and for 
locations hemmed in by other build- 
ings (and such spots are common in 
many office buildings); filtering of 
both outdoor and recirculated room 
air; and reduction of outdoor noise, 
because the windows are kept closed. 

The unit fits any window and is 
portable, so you can take it with you 
when you move. It is easy to install 
and to operate. By turning a dial, the 
user can regulate it to suit his specific 
requirements. And an additional ad- 
vantage is that when placed over a 
radiator in Winter, it circulates heat 
and filters the heated room air—bring- 
ing in just the right amount of filtered 
outdoor air and mixing it with the hot 
air rising from the radiators. (1-715) 


Give Added Reach 


Two new pieces of equipment are 
designed to help the painter who has 
to work on surfaces beyond his natural 
reach without the use of scaffolding 
and staging. 

The first is a light-weight tool for 
painting the wooden framework which 
supports the glass panels of a green- 
house roof. This job usually requires 
the use of bridge scaffolding, since the 
glass will not support the painter’s 
weight. With the new equipment, how- 
ever, the painter simply stands in the 
trough between bays and pushes the 
machine back and forth along the 
wooden bars. No rigging or scaffold- 
ing is needed. 

A quart tank, equipped with auto- 
matic value feed and three brushes 
which apply paint to the top and both 
sides of the bars, is mounted on rub- 
ber tires. When the painter pushes the 
machine back and forth, by means of 


a long handle, the brushes apply paint 
with the same type of stroke used in 
hand brushing. (2-715) 


The second is an improved extension 
spray gun supplied in lengths up to 12 
feet. With it the operator can paint the 
average wall and ceiling without hav- 
ing to climb. a 

It is also useful for painting large 
surfaces such as railroad cars and ship 
hulls. Surfaces below the level of the 
operator can also be safely handled. 
The extension has a detachable gun 
grip control, and different lengths of 
shaft can be used in the same grip. 
The shaft turns in the grip so that the 
spray can be pointed in any direction. 
(3-715) 


Noiseless Cleaning 


A commercial vacuum cleaner from 
which the makers claim to have elimi- 
nated all fan and motor hum has just 
been announced. This makes it ideal 
for cleaning in offices without distract- 
ing employees, in hotels without dis- 
turbing sleeping guests, in waiting 
rooms and in.countless other places 
where ordinary cleaners, because of 
their noise, can be used only at certain, 
limited times. 

Power is furnished by a one H.P. 
motor, connected to a series of three 
fans. Standard attachments include 
rubber-covered hose, double curved 
steel extension tubing, swivel floor and 
carpet nozzle, furniture nozzle with de- 
tachable brush and flat fiber crevice 
tool. The complete unit weighs only 60 
pounds and is easily portable on four 
large rubber casters. (4-715) 


Telegraphics: 


A liquid material for application 
over the metallic or fiber pouring 
spouts of fiber containers used to pack- 
age salt and similar granular products 
dries hard in approximately 10 min- 
utes at room temperature. It produces 
a film which adheres to the surface of 
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the container and seals the spout 
closed. When the spout is picked open, 
the coating tears clean. (5-715) 


An assembly that is supplied in 
three separate units for application on 
the swinging doors of a truck by the 
user, connects the doors to operate as 
a unit whenever one is opened or 
closed. It locks the doors in fixed 
position when fully open, to keep them 
from closing accidentally. (6-715) 


A cone-shaped rubber lug, with a 
screw and washer, has been developed 
for attachment to the end of a hammer 
handle. It prevents the user’s hand 
from slipping off the end of the 
handle. (7-715). 


A complete new line of rustless 
plumbing fittings made of solid stain- 
less steel are said to compare favorably 
in price with plated products. There is 
no plating to peel, crack or wear off, 
of course, and the fittings are easy to 
keep clean. (8-715) 


Fishing enthusiasts who consider 
their bait casting rods as precious 
possessions will be interested in a new 
electrically welded, cold rolled steel 
case weighing less than two pounds 
yet strong enough to withstand up to 
a half ton pressure, without injury to 
its contents. It is chrome plated and 
hermetically sealed, and will give 
precious casting rods “bank vault” 
protection. (9-715) 


Now being tried out in Fremont, 
Ohio, is a gasoline pump nozzle that 
eliminates the possibility of spilling due 
to overflow. The nozzle is equipped 
with an automatic shut-off valve which 
is actuated through a by-pass in the 
end of the nozzle. As soon as gasoline 
in the car tank reaches the opening of 
the by-pass, pressure is transmitted be- 
fore the tank can run over. (10-715) 


A new enamel coating that is claimed 
to be immune to commercial concen- 
trated acids, alkalis and gases, air 
dries to the touch in 10 to 15 minutes. 
It may be used on metals, concrete, 
rubber, wood and many other ma- 
terials, including paper. It comes in 
clear as well as colored form. (11-715) 

—A. M. Forses 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition 
June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvE FROM BANKs . . $1,467,007,452.80 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 


STATE AND MunlicIPAL SECURITIES . 
Stock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . 
OTHER SECURITIES. 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 


1,039,030,754.02 
127,895,549.51 
6,016,200.00 
151,938,094.22 


607,858,800.76 











BankincG Houses . 32,773,713.63 
Oruer Rea Estate 8,126,541.88 
MortGaGEs . RTLOM > Y's 10,677 ,143.08 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. 11,944,699.23 
OrHER ASSETS . 9,510,536.59 
$3,472,779,485.72 
LIABILITIES 
CapiTaAL Funps: 
CapiTAL Stock . . $100,270,000.00 
SuRPLUS . 100,270,000.00 


Unptivipep Prorits 33,820,953.64 





$ 234,360,953.64 


DivipEND PayaB.Le Avucust 1, 1940 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 14,507,676.95 
RESERVE FoR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . 2,214,575.31 


RS SSS ce . « .  3,190,822,926.19 





AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 13,488,305.37 

LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES Y 
AND ForeIcn BILis 1,004,017.12 
OrHeER LIABILITIES 11,201,031.14 
$3,472,779,485.72 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$141,972,500 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What Workers Want 


(Continued from page 14) 








posts, do you pull them from the 
ranks or go outside for them? If your 
own ranks don’t have ready material, 
you haven’t been building a team. 

What has any one of your subordi- 
nates got to work for beside money? 
If there are no other satisfactions pos- 
sible on the job, why shouldn’t there 
be clamor for more pay? 

Looking over your job in its en- 
tirety, what have you done to build 
manpower? Is anyone the better for 
having been associated with you? Here 
is the critical test of your executive 
capacity. 

Everyone likes to see an organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly, with every 
worker a contributor. When we see 
one we are apt to think of luck—but 
it isn’t luck. It is because some execu- 
tive knows that it isn’t enough just to 
work hard himself, but that in some 
strange manner which requires effort, 
inspiration has to be passed down to 
those lower in rank. 

Where the spirit of the good job is 
paramount, there you will find a com- 
pany where wage and salary matters 
are not deep sores, because the job 
means something. There, payment is 
fair because capacities are recognized 
and are permitted to be fruitful. 

Organizations where the objective is 
to do an outstanding job, don’t have to 
hire people to create pretty stories 
about them. The product, the service 
and the attitude of the personnel tell 
a complete and convincing story of 
pre-eminence in business. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
**THEATRES EVERY WHERE’ 
July 5, 1940 
T= Board of Directors on July 3rd, 1940 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62 
r share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumu- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable on the 15th day of August, 1940 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 29th day of July, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 
and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


INDUSTRIAL stocks have grown laggard 
on the recovery. They have fallen short 
of what was to have been expected of 
them both as to the time du~ation and 
extent of their rallying movement. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average had a 
normal trading reaction from its June 
19 closing high, but up to this writing 
(July 8) it has failed to act in a man- 
ner suggesting an early topping of the 
previous closing high and completion 
of the full recovery to which it is en- 
titled, considering the extent of the 
previous decline. 

On the other hand, the railroad 
stocks have been putting on a much 
better performance, getting up to a 
new closing high on June 29. It is 
worth remembering, also, that the rail- 
road average has not made a new clos- 
ing low since May 21, holding out suc- 
cessfully against the later downtrend 
in the industrials which carried that 
average to a new closing low point on 
June 10. 

The explanation of the better action 
of the rails may, of course, be found 
in the persistent upward trend in car- 
loadings and net operating income and 
in the feeling that railroad profits have 
a long way to rise before any excess 
profits taxes could take effect. 

It is not so easy to explain the 
failure of the industrial average to 
reach up into new high levels for the 
recovery on the first piece of good 
news with which the market has been 
favored in a long while—the Willkie 


nomination. Offsetting such good news, 


however, there remains uncertainty as 
to a “third term,” how long it will 
take the defense program to reach the 
jobmaking stage, what effect excess 
profits taxes will have on earnings, 
how much damage has been done to 
general business prospects by the re- 
cent market crash, and how long the 
war will last. 

However, it seems likely that the 
real factor retarding recovery in a 
market which has given every indica- 
tion of a technically “sold-out” posi- 
tion is the continued existence of lively 
fears of further Nazi successes in the 
long-threatened blitzkrieg against Eng- 
land. 

To sum up: The industrial average 
reacted to an intra-day low of 118.67 
on June 26 from which it rallied to an 
intra-day high of 124.42 on June 28 
and a closing of 122.06 on the same 
day. Previous highs were 125.31, intra- 
day on June 18, and 123.86, closing, 
on June 19. The reaction fitted in with 
expectations, but the subsequent rally 
has been disappointing, although it 
may yet be extended to the 127-132 
area, where selling would be in order. 
A closing below 119 would now set 
the danger signals and suggest a pos- 
sible drop through the June 10 low 
(111.84) to perhaps the 106-level. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Stocks te Benefit by Ponce 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


J REGARD the nomination of Wendell 
Willkie as step No. 1 in the resurrec- 
tion of the United States. His election, 
I believe, is practically certain. 

While hope for the future of securi- 
ties has greatly increased, we are still 
facing serious problems. The London 
industrial stock averages recently de- 
clined to historical lows—under 1932. 
In the last few months they have de- 
clined from around 100 to about 60. 

We nave all learned that peace, not 
war, is the real bullish factor needed. 
The ending of the war might cause a 
disarmament conference. But I hope 
that our armament program will con- 
tinue, in any event. That our system 
of government may be continued 
under such a prograin, it is vital that 
corporations be permitted to earn 
enough to meet all fair obligations. 

One large concern receiving war 
orders tells me that the Government 
is more interested in seeing that no 
one makes a profit or works too hard, 
than in securing the equipment. With- 
out profits, taxes cannot be collected, 
and if interest and dividends cannot 
be paid, the middle classes would face 
ruin. 

Should Willkie take over the reins 
of the Government, there probably 
would be less interference with busi- 
ness, prices and profits, and the tax 
structure revised in the interest of the 
national welfare. Under such. condi- 
tions, we could experience great re- 
vival in business. 

We must not lose: sight of the fact 
that the recent increase of about 16% 
in corporate taxes will have serious 
effect, unless earnings increase greatly. 
Even more taxes, in the way of excess 
profits tax, have already been pro- 
posed by the New Deal. It is, there- 
fore, of prime importance that the 
prices of many articles be permitted 
to rise; or the overhead decreased, to 
offset such burdens. (But note that the 
Chief of the Brain Trust, Professor 
Leon Henderson, has been placed on 
the National Advisory Defense Board 


to see that prices do not rise! He is 
widely viewed as a leader in the move- 
ment to establish totalitarianism here. ) 
Consider the taxes of the Consolli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York. In 
1932, gross was $232,000,000; taxes 
of all kinds were $33,000,000; and net 
for fixed charges and interest was 
$79,000,000. In 1939, the gross had 
increased to $251,000,000; taxes in- 
creased to $54,000,000, of which Fed- 
eral taxes were $14,000,000; and net 
was $56,000,000, or a decline of $23,- 
000,000 compared with 1932, despite 
an increase of $19,000,000 in gross. 
Peace doubtless will aid numerous 
American companies. But it is impos- 
sible at this time to predict what will 


be the trend of world trade, or the 
shifts in our exports, when the war is 
over. The following stocks, it would 
seem at the moment, should be prime 
beneficiaries of peace: 

Loew’s 

Woolworth 

Armour $6 preferred 

Amerex 

Singer Sewing Machine 

International Nickel 

Universal Leaf Tobacco 

Colgate-Palmolive 

Socony 

Standard Oil of N. J. 

Texas Corp. 


If our armament program is main- 
tained, as I hope it will be, the steel 
industry will have a considerable back- 
log for some time. U.S. Steel should 
be among the best, along with Mid- 
land, Wheeling, Continental, and Beth- 
lehem. 

However, I would not expect much 
of the stock market until one can see 
more clearly ahead. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








CHEMICAL 
BANK 


Q 
TRUST COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 
Founded 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 29, 1940 


Gosh and Due from Banks 
- S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable a 1, 1940 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc 
Acceptances Outstanding 


(less own acceptances held in portfolio).. 


Other Liabilities 


$433,988,005.96 
189,603,377.40 


$884,419,975.25 


$77,240,097.24 


900,900.00 
2,771,527.42 
4,714,466.51 

260,161.50 


Deposits Gacndng Sane and Certified Checks Out- 


standing $7,233,143.47 


$884,419,975.25 


overnment Obligations and other securities carried at 


U S08, 404. a0 in the yy" 
secure public funds and for 


pon gwen are deposited to 


purposes required by law. 


Charter New York Clearing House Association 
Member N “Federal Reserve System 
Member ‘Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How Uncle Sam 
Can Help 


(Continued from page.13) 








that our whole procurement problem 
be understood and solved right now. 
Experienced, practical men must be 
appointed to every board. They must 
be granted complete authority. And 
they must use that authority promptly. 

The problem of labor likewise de- 


mands immediate moves by govern- 
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ment. American labor can be counted 
on for its last ounce of energy in pro- 
ducing the defense needs of-the nation. 
So can business. The plain fact is, 
however, that these two groups are try- 
ing to work together under a piece of 
legislation that is fundamentally un- 
sound in many respects. 

Congress has devoted months of 
study to the Wagner Act and to its 
administration by the National Labor 
Relations Board. A special committee 
in the House of Representatives re- 
ported that the Act, as administered 
by the present board, is unfair and 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1940 
This St t includes the assets and liabilities of London and Liv 1 Branches 
as of June 30, 1940; Paris, Havre and Brussels Branches as of April 30, 19: and Antwerp 
Branch as of March 31, 1940. 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. . ..... « $ 1,134,793,036.68 
U. S. Government Obligations . ...... -« 959,055,409.42 
ED rk wie e 6 6 6 6 ° 51,867,512.04 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . . : ’ .00 
Other Securities and Obligations . .... =. . 24,889,307.10 
Looms onli Wiis Parchesd . 2 =. .- - - yay 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . .. =. «+ « 050,450. 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 7,246,892.93 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . . « « « 3,991,744.62 
2,587,682,723.40 
Benk Buildings . ww ceo ce ee ee ee 11,582,091.69 
Other Real Estate . . . ” . * . . . >. . _ - 1,459,209.61 
Total Resources e658 © 6 eo & 8 $2,600,724,024.70 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits . . . . oO . . - $2,292,946,973.64 
Checks Outstanding *“ ee © @ 9,847,098.96 
$2,302,794,072.60 
Acceptances. . . . . + « « - $15,749,931.23 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. 6,669,450.88 
9,080,480.35 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
i: a. 0.10% ot & © 8 bee ©. © 681,040.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 218,000.00 
Dividend Payable Ful Bp ee © wie 6.8 + 6 0 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Poreign Eeamemes . 2. = » 0s © 6 e's ee 221,636.76 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc. 9,389,394.80 
Capital * e “Se oe a el ee 90,000,000. 00 2,325,084,624.51 
lus Fund . » © « « « « « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . -  15,639,400.19 
Total Capital Funds . . . . . 275,639,400.19 
Total Liabilities... . . . . . « .$2,600,724,024.70 
——oESESES==_ 
orca matin amnanagin a testacceaerne matinee 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














unjust in many particulars. To amend 
this legislation, the committee submit- 
ted the Smith Bill, which was passed 
in the House by a vote of 258 to 129. 
It is now being studied by the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee. And 
no bill pending before Congress is 
more important. 

Industry does not oppose collective 
bargaining. It does not urge abandon- 
ment of any sound social advance. 
When, however, a law has been found 
that adversely affects even peacetime 
operations, industry does ask that it be 
changed, and changed quickly, to meet 
the stress of high-speed production for 
national defense. 

Another factor in the labor situation 
is a shortage of men skilled in the 
manufacture of certain essential muni- 
tions. Industrial and labor groups, 
however, can handle such training 
themselves, provided the Government 
and its procurement agencies promptly 
make clear what we are to produce, 
and how much of it is wanted. 

Defense production will necessitate 
expansion of plants and equipments. 
Since these facilities will have little or 
no value when the emergency is over, 
the question of finance becomes com- 
plicated. 

There is an abundance of private 
capital in the country ready and eager 
to go to work. It can easily provide for 
all contemplated expansion. Use of this 
private capital, however, now rests to 
a great extent upon the Government’s 
attitude. Tax laws and regulations 
should obviously be modified to allow 
for the wiping out of such defense in- 
vestments during the useful life of the 
new facilities. Otherwise, individual 
investors cannot justly be expected to 
undertake the job. 

Failure to eliminate these capital re- 
strictions would constitute a very grave 
threat to our representative democracy. 
It may be that some types of expansion 
can best be financed by government 
money. But, carried far, that practice 
would mean an enormous increase in 
the public debt. We need only look at 
Europe to observe that extensive gov- 
ernment financing results inevitably in 
extensive government control. And that 
is the Pandora’s box of state socialism 
from which have been loosed many of 
the evils in the present-day world. Our 
democratic institutions are based on 
the principle of private property and 
private capital. If we are to enjoy these 
things tomorrow, we must insist on 
their use today. 
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American industry recognizes the ex- 
treme seriousness of the defense prob- 


lem with which the nation is faced. It . 


has pledged its brains and experience, 
its knowledge and productive genius to 
the truly gigantic task ahead. But it 
submits that this is a time, above all 
others, for realism and straight talk. 

Preparedness is a matter of organi- 
zation, of careful planning, of taking 
one sure step after another toward a 
definite, specified goal. Speed is essen- 
tial, of course. Let us not, however, be 
distracted by emotion or a reckless dis- 
regard of facts. 

Today, one simple fact stands out— 
you can’t appropriate a battleship or 
an airplane. You can only appropri- 
ate the money. 

Like anything else worth having, na- 
tional defense must be soundly and in- 
telligently built. That calls for swift 
completion of a military program. It 
calls for the entrusting of the effectua- 
tion of that program to able, experi- 
enced men. It calls for prompt removal 
of legislative and administrative bar- 
riers to productive efficiency. It calls, 
in short, for rapid action and co-oper- 
ation by the Government in clearing 
the way for industry’s job. 

Physical defense, kowever, is not 
enough. The American people must be 
re-educated in, and rededicated to the 
eternal principles that underlie our 
system of representative democracy, 
free private enterprise, and civil and 
religious liberty. These three factors 
are inseparable. They stand or fall to- 
gether. Our national defense will be 
no stronger than the faith of our peo- 
ple in the worthiness of the principles 
they are called to defend. 








Starting 


on a Shoestring 
(Continued from page 21) 








Foods, also, had small beginnings. 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup Co., for ex- 
ample, originated as a hole-in-a-wall 
syrup business with the proceeds of 
an endowment insurance policy. 
Having friends put up a few dollars 
to back an idea is a common method 
of financing a little business. Even 
General Electric started that way. 
Owen D. Young, in testifying before 
a Senate Committee recently, said that 
two young high school teachers had 
learned how to make dynamos. They 
got an order for one from a small 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office > 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1940 
(Im Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,247,074,280 
Cae Fae ON ANE BIE aid isos ics 5 os coin tive tcnwdinais'cs's 1,206,709 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

as BU a ie ek Uae cowed hid. ede nes 725,503,880 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 35,502,834 
State and Municipal Securities....................... 138,287,768 
I ror eres os nach dds oa wbew es 57,935,928 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 498,731,602 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................... 7,903,247 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances................. 7,733,095 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................0005 3,906,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 

(Including Paris Office) .............0 cece cece cece 8,000,000 
ne RE A ad So bine 6 + 0,nlna hind, wh eridiens.o.» 41,877,294 
NN ee 469,244 
RIN 658s isiors w iPek iiss Goble cc cescscccapececnes 654,709 

FUR hE eid ae Oe ek WS Ciadecd ec cuneiooncedes $2,774,780,590 
LIABILITIES 

Ns, cd 5b Ae ear iedowieimies ao «00 0 0,489.0 Odo k << $2,591 ,963,229 
Liability on Acceptances ar.d Bills. ....... $29,233,121 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 16,243,792 12,989,329 
Items in Transit with Branches..................0045 9,736,833 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. .... 3,973,539 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 6,698,290 

I Sa eho CE Gs cin k 600 6 ab ae #664 WOES ees ' 3,100,000 
IS Saiiiiir ice chat ied sicawd ys 8 ond oeie $77,500,000 
NR 62a boca ice slab ERK de db :d00 oeare sic 53,000,000 
REE NU SCE e i aitlliccccncee 15,819,370 146,319,370 

ER PUR Cn SR es a eh sid wpuiceid of sinew o << $2,774,780,590 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1940. 
(Brussels as of April 25) 


$69,444,689 of United States Government Obligations and $17,676,551 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $59,823,769 of Pubiic and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
’ required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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bakery in Philadelphia. A friend ad- 
vanced the necessary money. From 
this grew the great General Electric 
Co. of today. 

And, of course, every one knows 
that it was in this manner that Henry 
Ford started. Eleven men chipped in 
money to make the Ford Motor Co. 
possible. The twelfth man in the set-up 
supplied the idea for the business. 
That was Henry Ford. 

Most businesses started that way. 
And they are still doing it.' Thousands 
of them were started during the de- 
pression. Men and women unable to 
find work initiated some little enter- 
prise of their own. Of course, many 
of them failed. But a lot are succeed- 
ing. Some will be the giant corpora- 
tions of 1960. 

I have a friend who was out of 
work for three years. His savings were 
exhausted. For years he had an idea 
for a business. On Jan. 1, 1937, he 
desperately resolved to put his idea to 
the test in a business of his own. He 
borrowed $500, cleared out a corner 
of his basement and went to work. 

At the end of the first year his net 
assets were $7,000. At the end of the 
second they were $10,000. He has just 
completed his third year. He told me 
the other evening that he is now worth 
$28,000. 





SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OCICEWRITER 
Thes. A. Edison, Inc., West Orang:. New Jersey 


We favor adequate preparedness 
for National eee 
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War Legislation 


FROM A BUSINESS viewpoint, the most 
important measure pending in Con- 
gress is S. 4141, introduced by Senator 
Connally, of Texas, on June 15, and 
now before the Finance Committee. 

It is the Roosevelt plan for indus- 
trial and financial mobilization for war. 
The text makes 329 printed pages. 

The bill delegates sweeping discre- 
tionary powers to the President, “to 
require, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may establish, the registra- 
tion of all or any class of persons en- 
gaged in the management or control of 
any technical, industrial, or manufac- 
turing plant or establishment of any 
kind whatsoever, whatever the form of 
ownership thereof, corporate or other- 
wise, or who have been engaged in 
such capacity within six months prior 
to any declaration of war.” 

Any plant or industry held essential 
to maintenance of the military estab- 
lishment may, in the discretion of the 
President, “be brought into service of 
the government for the duration of the 
war, and shall be subject to the juris- 
diction of the War Department.” 

When the public interest appears to 
require it, the Secretary of War may 
remove any industrial manager, “and 
assign him to any service within the 
jurisdiction of the said War Depart- 
ment.” The vacancy in the industrial 
plant thus created “shall be filled in 
the normal manner by the officers or 
managers of the plant,” but the person 
selected “shall immediately be subject 
to the provisions of this title.” 


Presidential powers under the bill 
far exceed those granted under NRA. 
And violations of his orders would car- 
ry one year’s imprisonment or $1,000 


fine, or both. 


The bill would give the President 
control of raw materials, to fix prices, 
close any commodity exchange, ration 
all supplies, forbid price quotations, 
commandeer all stocks and stores, lim- 
it non-essential production, and reor- 
ganize all procurement procedures 
within existing Federal agencies. In 
any price-fixing proclamations, the bill 


recommends that the President be 
guided by pre-war differentials be. 
tween various commodity groups. 

Compensation for plants comman- 
deered shall be determined by the 
President. Loss of profits, or antici- 
pated profits, shall not be considered 
in fixing this compensation. 

Persons not satisfied with the presi- 
dential award must take 75% of such 
award in cash, and then may sue for 
their claimed award after the end of 
the war. 

This particular authority extends 
automatically one year beyond the ex- 
piration date of all other sections of 
the proposed measure. 

No court shall consider any petition 
to enjoin the Government in the execu- 
tion of its commandeering authority. 


No brokerage or commission may 
be paid on any transaction involving 
supplies for government account. The 
bill reads: “At no time and under no 
circumstances shall any fee, commis- 
sion, or other emolument be paid as, 
or in lieu of, brokerage on any trans- 
action in which the United States is 
either buyer or seller of a com- 
modity.” 


Private finance would be under a 
War Finance Control Commission of 
five members, at $10,000 a year, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. The Com- 
mission may make direct war loans to 
any industry, subject to interest only 
for the duration of the war. There- 
after the Government retains a tax 
lien against all property constructed, 
or equipment purchased, with the war 
loan. 

The measure would create two revolv- 
ing funds of $500,000,000 each; one 
for the President in the purchase and 
distribution of commodities, the other 
under the War Finance Control Com- 
mission for industrial and procure- 
ment loans. 

The whole plan would become effec- 
tive with a declaration of war by Con- 
gress, and would be terminated when 
Congress declared the emergency ended. 

” 'JAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Why Do You Favor 


Private Enter prise? 
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he Your answer may win you $200.00. Your answer may be 
. published in FORBES at regular space rates. Or .. . your answer 
may help others to see more clearly the importance of safeguard- 
4 ing the system that insures the American way of freedom and 
for progress. 
of 
1ds The FORBES Contest, “Why I Favor Private Enterprise,” is 
a your contest. It is intended to give you and other active business 
men an opportunity to speak of the good deeds of private en- 
on terprise. 
cu- P 
£ 
CONTEST RULES 
aay 1. Open to all. 5. All entries become the prop- 
“a 2. Papers not to exceed 1200 cuaing yo Prana Se 
e words. 
“1 3. First prize $200. — a 
4. Other prizes, regular space 
a, rates for other papers pub- 7. The decision of the judges 
wd lished in FORBES. is to be final. 
} 1s 
om- 
Urge your associates, your friends, your customers, your famil 
i ge y y y y y 
of to raise its voice on this important subject, “Why I Favor Private 
jab- Enterprise.” Let your employees know they can enter. Contest 
om- i ‘ 
7 circulars and bulletin board announcements available on request. 
nly 
ere- ° . 
Tell everyone you know about this unique Contest. But dan’t 
tax youe y q 
ted, depend on the. conscientious efforts of others to fight for the rights 
. you cherish. Send your own entry at once. Contest closes mid- 
olv- night, July 31, 1940. 
one 
and 
ne Address Material to Contest Editor 
,Om- 
ure- 
120 Fifth Avenue F O R B E; - New York, N. Y. 
ffec- 
Con- 
yhen 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





INVISIBLE HANDS 


An unmistakable hum in the night...through gray clouds 
in a moonlit sky tiny red and green lights glow...glow and 
disappear in the darkness, as—swiftly and surely—the night 
plane to Los Angeles, to Chicago, to Miami, flashes by. . . 

Swiftly and surely. For at the controls are not only a 
competent pilot and co-pilot, but—in addition —énvisible 
hands ... hands that have very materially helped bring to 
aviation in this country its remarkable record of progress. 


For progress and development in any industry are almost 


always in direct ratio to the degree of financial responsibility 
that industry can establish. 

The Maryland always has been closely associated with 
aviation...providing all-important insurance coverage...be- 
ginning with mechanics and other airport personnel and 
extending to the airliners themselves and their passengers. 

As aviation continues to grow, insurance keeps pace... 
developing new and necessary protection for aviation and 


the air traveler. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


LEE MARY LAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 





